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ABSOLUTISM  AND  INDIVIDUALITY  IK  EDUCATION 


"There  are  two  principles  in  the  world  -  the  principle  of 
authority  and  the  principle  of  liberty,  the  principle  of  society 
and  the  principle  of  individualism,  of  social  authority  and  of  in- 
dividual independence,-  conservatism  and  liberalism,-  each  con- 
ferring its  special  services,  each  having  its  special  dangers; 
the  two  securing  both  order  and  progress." 

Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  History,  by  Professor  Flint, 


By  A.  F,  Graven^ 


1893 


Preface . 

This  is  the  concluding  one  of  a  series  of  studies  which 
I  have  made,  tracing  and  setting  out  in  contrast  or  antithesis, 
the  history  of  absolutism  or  compulsion,  and  of  individualism  or 
freedom  in  system.s  of  education.   I  began  with  ancient  Greece,  and 
traced  these  two  principles  through  the  channels  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us.   I  have  not  dealt  with  theories  further  than 
has  seemed  essential  to  an  understanding  of  systems  of  education 
that  have  had  an  actual  existence  and  a  history.   I  shall  try  to 
set  forth  clearly  these  principles  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
time  in  our  American  education,  and  shall  conclude  with  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  as  to  their  proper  relation,  their  mutual  and 
counteracting  influence  in  a  well-ordered  and  progressive  State. 
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Introduction . 

Humanism  ran  its  full  and  eventful  course  in  Italy  during;  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.   That  period  of  Italian  history 
can  never  fail  to  interest  and  enr.3.r,e   the  student  of  art  and  of 
institutions.   But  the  exuberant  life  and  freedom  of  the  Re- 
naissance did  not  fulfil  its  earlier  promise.   It  overran  proper 
boundaries,  it  degenerated  into  license.   Its  learninfr  became  pe- 
dantic, its  art  fantastic,  its  criticism  punctilious,  and  its  no- 
ble enthusiasm  for  self-culture  was  superseded  by  a  bitter  spirit 
of  narrow,  selfish  jealousy.   Its  ^')hrist  ianity  reverted  towards 
Paganism,  and  its  freedom  of  thought  and  education  passed  under 
the  censorship  of  the  Inquisition.   Savonarola  suffered  martyrdom 

in  1498.   lie  vms  the  last  great  Italian  apostle  and  defender  of 

assertion 

the    ri'^ht   to   freedom,-   the    asssr  of   tVie   principle   of    inaividuality- 

A 

that  is  to  say,  of  true  spiritual  liberty.   Night  closed  in  once 
more  over  Italy,  fair  land  of  tv/o  glorious,  dead  civilizations. 
Again,  as  "hitherto,  obedience  was  held  the  first  of  religious  du- 
ties, truth  was  conceived  as  a  sometViing  external  and  positive,  to 
be  communicated  to  passive  recipients,  and  received  by  them  in  a 
purely  formal  and  unreasoning  acceptance  .  "1   'I'Viere  v/as  no  more  of 
that  feelinT  after  beauty  v/hich  is  distinctive  of  man. 


-'•Bryce  '  s  Holy  Roman  Kmpire  ,p  .268  . 


"Charming  the  breast  it  tutors  to  aspire, 
From  the  rude  passion  and  the  lovi   desire  "- 
no  more  "lurin-r  of  the  indolent  throufjh  sweet  play  to  lofty  du- 
tips."   Only  vv'ithin  the  present  century,  within  our  ovm  recollec- 
tion, has  the  davm  come  again  to  Italy,  with  how  much  of  promise 
we  can  ?iardly  yet  say. 


Kumanism  had  taken  root  beyond  the  Alps.   Reuchlin,  Erasmus 
and  scores  of  other  students  from  the  North  had  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  new  learninp;,  in  the  Italian  Universities,  and  had   borne 
it  av/ay  witli  them  to  their  holies  in  the  N'et?;?rlands ,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England.   The  passion  fo:-  classic   literature,  for 
painting  and  sculpture  became  in  the  North  an  ardent  zeal  for 
sacred  as  v;ell  as  classic  literature,  and  for  the  more  substantial 
arts.   The  enthusiasm  for  me;'e  intellectual  and  social  culture  be- 
came in  the  North  an  earnest  purpo.-e  to  attain  moral  and  religious 
culture  also.   The  license  of  free  thought  in  the  land  of  its 
birth,  became  liberty,  within  rigid  bounds,  in  the  lands  of  its 
adopt  ion. 

The  study  of  Hebrew  was  added  to  that  of  Latin  and  Greek;  and 
literature  was  studied  for  a  moral  and  religious  purpose.   Art  was 
encou^-aged  not  only  for  adornine^it  to  be  sure,  but  also  for  prac- 
tical ends.   Such  were  the  linos  along  which  the  less  acute  and 
subtly  artistic,  but  more  robust  and  moral  mind  of  the  l-'orth  moved. 

In  fine,  that  which  vras  truly  a  rebirth  in  Southern  Europe 
became  a  reconstruction  in  Northern  Europe. The  whole  social  fabric 
underwent  an  effectual  reorganization.   This  process  v/ent  on  slow- 
ly and  economically.   Old  materials  vrere  worked  over,  some  into 
methods  and  political  systemi-,as  well  as  Church 

unsubstantial,  some  into  good  serviceable  forms.   Scholastic  au- 
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thority   and    forms  were   questioned,    doubted,    investigated,    and  re- 


formed;  but  only  reformed. 

There  was  vip^orous  oppr^sition  to  these  reforms.   The  war  was 
one  of  opinions,  b'lt  it  was  not  bloodless.   The  lines  of  combat 
were  soon  drawn  and  sharply  defined  on  all  educational,  as  well 
as  on  political  and  reli,^ious  questions.   There  was  the  same 
Reformation  and  counter- re  format  ion  in  school  methods  as  in  the 
broader  f/orld.   There  were  numbered  in  these  respective  ranks  of 
the  contestants  the  mi«;htiest  men  of  that  af^e,"and  there  were 
giants  in  those  days." 

Luther,  Calvin,  Zv;in?^le ,  Bucer,  Knox,-  all  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  interested  themselves  in  establishing  schools  for  the 
young,  as  a  sure  means  of  disseminating  religioi;s  teachings. 
These  schools  -.vere  parish  schools,  and  were  first  of  all  devoted 
to  a  stady  of  the  Sac-ed  Scriptures  and  the  CViurch  Catechism  and 
Services.   But  the  Spirit  of  the  higVier  learning  was  in  all  these 
men.   They  were  not  content  with  this  elementary  training,  which 
sufficed  fO'-^  the  proper  ordering  of  the  masses.   They  provided  for 
a  higher  training  for  both  clerical  and  lay  students  in  the  arts, 
the  so  called  liberal  arts.   Numerous  schools  were  founded,  and 

there  was  no  lack  of  pupils.   The  age  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
complete  awakening  and  deep  interest  in  education. 

It  is  nov/  m'^  purpose  to  describe  and  analyze  with  some  detail 
the  Courses  of  Study  of  two  of  the  most  famous  of  these  schools 
or  school  systems,  the  one  Protestant,  the  other  Catholic;  t>ie 
latter  was  established  to  counteract  the  former;  but  both  alike 


were  positive  in  their  teacriings  and  in  their  methods.   These  will 
illuptrate  absolutism  in  education.   I  shall  then  proceed  to 
describe  and  analyze  tvio  famous  systems  which  arose  later  and 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  liberalism  in  education. 


Part  I. 
ABSOLUTISM 
STURM'S  SCHOOL. 

"In  Strasbourp;" ,  says  Bayle^-  "may  be  seen  a  Latin  in-crip- 
tion,  which  translated,  reads  as  follows:  In  the  year  1538,  the 
war  being  come  to  an  end,  snd  the  great  quarrel  between  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  being  made  up,  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Strasbourg:  erected  a  School^  for  instructing 
t?ie  youth  m  Christianity  and  the  liberal  arts." 

Public  lectures  had  been  read  in  Strasbourg  before  tins  time 
on  the  Old  Testament,  tlie  New  Testament,  Greek,  and  Hebra-w  and  Ge- 
ometry.  The  famous  Ivla^^tin  Bucer  had  lived  tViere,  and  v/ritten,  and 
lectured  to  the  Strasbourg  public. 

This  college  of  lectureships,  so  to  speak,  waslnow  organized 
into  tangible  and  consistent  form  by  act  of  the  Senate  and  people 
above  referred  to.   The  inst itnt ion  thur  founded  is  called  a  gym- 
nasium.  John  Sturm  wasknvited  from  Paris  -^o  be  its  first  Rector. 
Michaud  says,"^  "in  15oR  this  School  received  from  Maximilian  II. 
the  privileges  of  an  Academy,  and  Stiirm,  who  had  proposed  a  proper 

-^Bayle's  Dictionary. 

'^^Founded  in  1540. 

"^Michaud '  s  Biog  .Universelle  . 


metriod  for  instructing;  the  youth,  was  created  perpetual  Rector." 
It  was  not  till  1621,  long  after  the  death  of  Sturm,  that  this  fa- 
mous school  received  the  rights  of  a  university. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  bitter  memories  of  the  struggle  of  the 
earlier  years  of  that  century,  that  Sturm  entered  upon  this  office, 
the  duties  of  which  he  pi^osecuted  with  ruch  marked  ability  and 
signal  success.   Here  he  founded  the  most  famous  of  Protestant 
Schools,  the  model  for  mu.l'titudes  of  others  on  the  Continent  and 
in  P'^ngland  . 

The  School  niimbered  six  hundred  pupils  in  the  first  year  of 
its  existence,  and  its  attendance  arose  at  times  to  one  thousand. 
It  soon  became  the  most  flourishing:  school  in  all  Germany.   Sturm 
was  the  leauinf;  educator  of  the  afr.e ,    and  a  man  of  many  useful  of- 
fices. 

Mr. Quick,  in  his  "Educational  Reformers",  does  not  admire 
Sturm,  and  does  him  scant  justice.    Judged  by  the  measure  of  his 
time,  he  was  a  remarkable  rn'rin.   His  faults  were  those  of  his  gen- 
eration, and  were  in  his  system,  not  in  the  man.   Furthermore,  we 
shall  see  that  he  was  aware  of  those  faiolts,  but  did  not  see  how 
to  correct  them.   Indeed,  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  correct  them 
at  that  sta^^e  of  intellectual  and  social  development  of  society. 
Sturm  was  the  School  Master  of  his  time.   As  such  he  was  honored 
by  men  of  all  parties,  and  was  frequently  entrusted  with  govern- 
ment missions.   All  these  he  discharged  v/ith  intelligence  and  fi- 
delity.  He  had  many  friends  among  the  Catholics,  many  of  whom. 
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were  men  of  the  first  distinction.   lie  had  enemies  also,  but  chief- 
ly amonp;   the  Lutherans,  whom  he  anta{;onized  by  a  preference  for 
Melvetian  doctrines,  and  because  he  v;rote  later  in  praise  of  Cal- 
vin's Institutes  of  the  Christian  Reli/7;ion.   This  dispute  was 
really  forced  upon  him.  ne   v;as  far  too  prudent  a  man  to  invite  a 
controversy  fraught  with  so  much  danger.   He  vras  not  allowed  to 
hold  his  views  in  silence  as  he  preferred  to  do;  but  was  forced 
to  express  them,  lie   was  first  suspected  and  then  accused  by  the 
Lutheran  Minister  of  holding  heretical  views.   The  quarrel,  aftsr 
the  manner  of  the  age,  was  bitter,  and  cost  him  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  school  which  his  talent  had  built  up. 

Sturm  was  not  a  genius.   He  v/as  a  peculiarly  practical  and 
sagacious  man.   Here  is  an  illustration  of  his  plain  comjuon  sense. 
He  had  opened  a  school  in  Paris  a  year  or  two  before  he  went  to 
Strasbourg.   It  was  so  filled  up  with  pupils  that  he  ma^^ried  in 
order  that  "he  min:ht  turn  over  the  care  of  thwiousing  and  boarding 
of  them  to  his  wife."   Wien,  twenty  years  later,  this  wife  died, 
he  married  again  in  due  time.   His  second  v;ife  cared  for  his  house- 
hold another  twenty  years.   Her  death  was  followed  by  a  third 
marriage . 

A  brief  sketch  of  Sturm's  life  can  hardly  be  v;ithout  inter- 
est, and  has  some  bearing  on  his  educational  system,  which  I  pro- 
pose to  present  and  analyze.   He  was  born  in  1507.   Ignatius  Loyola, 
the  founder  of  a  similar  educational  system,  v/hich  I  shall  de- 
scribe in  this  monograph,  v^as  then  sixteen  yea^-s  old.   Sturm  came 


of  a  respectable  family,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  his 
early  education  v/ith  the  sons  of  a  count.   Amon--;;  them  he  acquired 
that  polished  manner  and  dignified  bearing  which  made  him  accepta- 
ble and  influential  at  many  courts.   I^e  afterwards  stv.died  at 
Li9fl:e,  and  ap:ain  at  Louvain,   where  ne  had  the  further  gooa  for- 
tune to  be  associated  with  other  young  men  who  afterv/ards  became 
famous.   At  twenty-two  he  read  lectures  in  Paris  upon  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  and  also  onxLogic.   In  paris  he  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation.    Suspected  of  trii;  chan^-e  of  religious 
views,  he  was  in  danger  of  arrest  and  was  only  too  glad  to  escape 
by  accepting  the  proffered  situation  in  Strasbourg. 

He  lived,  and  taught,  and  v/rote  text-books  in  Strasbourg  for 
nearly  fifty  years.   :Iere  it  was  that  he  worked  out  and  establish- 
ed that  curriculum  of  study  and  that  style  of  text -book  v;hich  be- 
came almost  universal  in  Christian  lands,  and  which  have  come  down 
to  the  school  days  of  som.e  of  us,  practically  unchanged,  from  his 
hands.   That   curriculum  and  educational  system  were  stereotyped 
in  school  customs  and  codes  and  in  the  so  called  p^ablic  schools  of 
England.   The  Ratio-.'~'tudiorum  of  the  Jesuit;  is  a  modified  adop- 
tion of  it.   Both  Protestant   and  Catholic   immigrants  b -ought  it 
into  the  American  Colonies,  where  it  did  good  service, for  the 

founders  of  our  Republic  were  nurtured  on  it. 

was 
The  free  spirit  of  Humanism  thus  cast  in  classic  and  absolute 

moulds,  so  that  it  was  not  really  free  at  all.   Its  prescribed 

forms  were  almost  as  rigid  as  the  old  scholastic  system,  and  was 
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equally  dogmatic  and  positive. 

When  Sturm  was  called  to  Strasbourg,  he  published  his  plan 
of  a  fliymnasiiam  and  declared  the  object  of  teachinn;  to  be  three- 
fold, viz:  "piety,  knowledge,  and  the  art  of  expression".   T-e 
Triviam  and  the  Q,uadrivium  reigned  supreme  in  that  system,  and  trie 
severest  classical  drill  was  continued  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
everything  else  till  the  boy  reached  his  tenth  year.   Let  me  now 
give  a  careful  analysis  of  the  system. 

Sturm's  Regular  Course. 
AGE  7-8  X. 

Alphabet,  spelling,  reading  and  writing,  Paradigms  of  Latin  nouns 

and  verbs.   German  Catechism. 

IX. 

AGE  8-9 

Anomalous      and   irregular  form?    added   to    the    above. 

Vocabulary   learned,-   a   series   of    Latin  words    committed   to  memory. 

VIII. 
General   review. 
Vo c  abul ar  y  e  xt  e nd e d  . 

Lists   of  v/ords,    prepared   by   tVie    boys   themselves. 
Cicero's   letters   begun. 


VII. 
ACiE  9-10 

Syntax  be.'?:un;  applyin-';;  it  to  previous  acquisitions 

Examples  taken  from  Cicero. 

Style  cultivated,  blackboard  used. 

Cicero  continued.   Cato  read. 

Music  commenced. 

VI. 
AGE  10-11 

Greek   begun;    Aesop's  fables. 

Cicero,    the   harder   letters    of. 

Terence    comedies. 

Latin  poetry:    selections. 


V. 


AGE   11-12 

Prosody   and  Mythology. 
Cicero,    Cato,    Laelius. 
Eclogues   of   Virgil. 
S'yle:    drill    continued. 
Latin   verse    composition. 


IV. 


AGE    12-13 

Eighth  oration,  against  Verres. 
Epistles  and  Satires  of  Horace. 
Epistles,  one  of  St. Paul  in  Greek. 


ITT  . 
AGE  13-14 

Graces  of   Rhetoric,  tropes  and  figures. 

Demosthenes:  Horace  bencun. 

Style:  drill  continued 

Terence  and  Plautus  acted. 

II. 
Age  14-15 

Logic  and 

Rhetoric.   Both  applied  to  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 

The  other  v;ork,  style  in  composit  ion, et c  .  cont  inued  . 

I. 

AGE  15-16 

Logic  and  Rhetoric  carried  to  a  high  point. 
Prepared  for  the  Universities. 

Because  m? telematics  are  not  mentioned  in  this  course  vie    are 
not  to  conclude  that  they  v/ere  not  taught,  ^f'e   may,  however,  be 
sure  that  the  classics  were  the  backbone  and  the  very  body  of 
learning  in  that  school. 

Von  Raumer  said,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education, vol .v, 
p. 216,  "If,  now,  we  compare  Sturm's  mode  of  teac?iing  v/ith  that  of 
the  Jesuits,  we  shall  find,  at  the  first  glance,  scarce  any  dif- 
ference between  them.   The  internal  structure  of  their  institu- 
tions, their  text-books,  their  curricula,  and  ideal  of  culture 
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are   nearly   identical."      For   the    sake   of    securing   a  pure    Latin 
culture,    they    crushed   out    t>ie    vernacular.      They   used   alike    all   tl-ie 
arts   of   compulsion,    direct    and   indirect,    to   force   pupils   to   learn. 
The    f^round-work  v/as    Latin,    the   motive   was    compulsion. 


iThey  were  essentially  the  same  and  were  founded  on  the  old 

irivium  and  Quadrivium. 
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THE  Jf:SUIT  SYSTKM  OF  EDUCATION. 

Let  us  now  give  our  attention  to  another  branch,  an  intenser 
form  of  the  compulsory  type  of  mental  discipline,  namely  that 
practiced  by  the  Jesuits.   Thdelders  of  our  generation  have  had  a 
practical,  some  a  sorrowful  acquaintance  with  tlie  Sturmian  method; 
but  we  have  really  know  but  little  about  the  Jesuit  system.   We 
have  heard  of  the  lar^-e  part     this  Order  has  had  in  many  coun- 
tries in  the  education  of  the  people,  but  jast  what  education  was 
given  by  the  Order  some  of  us  have  not  definitely  known.   For 
three  centuries  the  Jesuits  have  conducted  their  missions  and 
schools  on  our  American  soil,  and  yet  v/e  have  not  quite  satisfied 
ourselves  either  as  to  what  they  really  teach,  nor  do  we  under- 
stand the  well-established  fundamental  principle  on  vmich  that 
teaching  is  conducted.    Surely  such  a  system  deserves  our  atten- 
tion.  I  shall  attempt  a  brief  but  carefvil  analysis  of  it. 

To  understand  Jesuitism  we  shall  need  the  exact  setting  of 
historical  events  at  the  time  of  its  birth. 

1517.  In  this  year  Martin  Luther  nailed  his  ninety-five  theses 
to  the  door  of  the  Court  Church  in  Wittenburg. 

1518.  Ulric  Zwingle  be2;an  his  reformation  in  Switzerland. 

1519.  Charles  I.  of  Spain  was  chosen  by  the  Electors  Emperor  of 
Germany  over  the  claims  of  Francis  I. of  France  and  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England. 
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1520.  Luther  and  Emperor  Charles  V.  met  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  the 
one  to  make  that  memorable  defence  of  his  doctrines,  the 
other  to  pronounce  a^^ainst  him  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 

1521.  That  series  of  wars  broke  out  between  Charles  and  Francis 
about  conflicting  claims  in  Italy,  wars  which  devastated 
that  fair  country  and,  by  distracting  and  dividing  Catholic 
powers,  -rave  the  Reformation  in  Crermany  time  to  develop 
and  to  formulate  its  system  of  religion  and  of  education. 

1529.  Sultan  Soliman  overran  Hungary  and  almost  captured  Vienna. 

1530.  The  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  embodied  in  their  "-Jon- 
fession  of  Faith",  were  laid  before  the  august  and  cele- 
brated Augsburg  Diet,  Emperor  Charles  presiding,  and  were 
duly  discussed,  rejected,  condemned  and  banned. 

1534.  "The  Act  of  Supremacy"  was  enacted  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, creating  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors  "Protector 
and  only  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England." 

1535.  "The  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion",  a  foxondation  of 
modern  orthodoxy,  was  published  at  Basel  by  John  Calvin. 

1539.  Francis  entered  into  an  alliance  vrith   the  Sultan  Soliman, 
and  thereby  endangered  all  Europe,  even  the  existence  of 
Chr:stianity .   At  this  time  Protestants  and  Catholics 
united  under  Charles'  banner  to  beat  back  the  Infidels. 

1540.  The  Order  of  Jesuits  was   founded  by  papal  bull  to  aid  in 
this  dark  hour  in  saving  the  Holy  Church. 
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1541.   Gaivin  entered  upon  his  famous  career  in  Geneva. 

1544.  Francis  and  Soliman  bombarded  Nice  and  Soliman  ar^ain 
ravaged  Hungary,  also  Austria. 

1545.  T'he  Council  of  Trent  opened  and  continued  in  irregular  and 
broken  sittings  for  eighteen  years.   Two  Jesuit  Fathers  were 

most  efficient  representatives  of  the  r'ope  in  the  later 
sessions  of  that  Council,  Lainez  and  Salmeron. 

The  Spaniards  were  now  plundering  and  destroying  the 
native  races  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  and  carrying  home  gal- 
leons of  treasure.   Piracy  ravaged  the  high  seas  and  multitudes  of 
European  captives  were  suffering  the  most  terrible  slavery  at  the 
hands  of  the  Moors  of  Afj-ica. 

Into  such  times  was  born  the  new  Monastic  Order,-  that  Order 
which  well  nigh   revolutionized  the  world.   Jesuitism  founded  and 
maintains  to  the  present  time  a  system  of  education  so  strongly 
characteristic  of  one  of  the  principles  with  w'nich  this  paper  un- 
dertakes to  deal  that  we  must  exeunine  the  system  critically. 

To  do  this  intelligently  it  is  necessary,  more  than  in  almost 
any  otrier  system  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  leading  facts  in 
the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  Order. 

Ignacio  Loyola-*-  was  born  in  1491.   He  was  the  eleventh  and 
youngest  child  of  an  old  princely  family,  whose  possessions  lay 

■'■Father  Daniel   Bartoli's    "History   of   the    Life   and   Institute    of 
Loyola".   Two    volumes ,P .J.Kennedy , 5   Barclay    St., New   York.    Catholic 
Publishing  House. 
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between  the  Cantabrian  Pyrenees  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  Old  Gas- 
tile.   That  year  Golirnbus  was  making  his  successful  plea  before 
Isabella  at  the  court  of  the  combined  kingdoms  of  Castile  and 

Aragon . 

In  due  course  of  time  the  boy  Ignacio  was  sent  to  this 
court  in  the  capacity  of  a  page  and  readily  acquired  the  graces  and 
the  accomplisnments  of  the  courtiers.   He  grew  into  fine  manly 
Stat  ire  and  had  an  expressive  and  fairly  handsome  countenance. 

After  some  years  he  became  weary  of  court  life  and  v/a?  seized 
with  a  desire  for  adventure,  and  for  a  military  career.   He  aban- 
doned the  court,  took  instruction  in  the  use  of  arms,  studied  mil- 
itary science,  passed  through  the  usual  ceremonious  initiation 
into  knighthood  and  entered  fully  upon  a  military  career. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  war  broke  out  between  Charles  and 
Francis  in  1521.   Francis,  angry  because  of  his  defeat  in  the  Im- 
perial election,  had  encouraged  and  sent  aid  to  a  revolted  prov- 
ince of  Charles  in  Spain.   The  French  army  and  the  rebels  laid 
siege  to  the  fortified  town  of  Pampeluna.   The  defense  of  that 
stronghold  had  been  entrusted  to  the  young  officer,  Ignacio  Loyo- 
la.  He  maintained  the  defense  with  marked  skill  and  heroism  till 
a  cannon  ball  shattered  his  right  thigh  and  compelled  surrender. 
The  French  officer  in  recognition  of  the  gallant  defence  sent  his 

ov/n  surgeon  to  dress  the  wounded  limb  and  gave  Ignacio  his  liberty 
besides.   The  limb  was  badly  treated  by  the  surgeon  and  the  bone 

had  to  be  rebroken  after  it  had  but  partially  healed.   Pieces  of 
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fractured  bone  were  removed  at  different  times.   The  projecting 
eniof  the  main  bone  had  to  be  sawed  off.   The  limb  was  subjected 
to  a  stretching  process  to  secure  its  original  length.   The  suf- 
ferings of  Loyola  were  intense,   His  buoyant  health  and  strength 
gave  way,  he  was  frequently  delirious,  and  his  life  was  wholly 
despaired  of.   But  a  st^^ong  constitution  and,  his  followers  would 
say,  the  divine  purpose  and  mercy  brought  him  through  it  all. 
When  he  was  able  to  get  up  he  found  himself  a  cripi-le  for  life. 
All  hope  of  a  further  military  career  was  useless;  his  proud  spiri 
was  broken,  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  years  his  ambitious  ca- 
reer seemed  to  have  ended  in  irretrievable  disaster. 

During  his  long  convalescence  it  is  said  he  desired  some  Spanis 
romances  to  relieve  the  tediousness  of  his  confinement,  but  none 
were  found  in  the  castle.   But  two  books,  one  a  Life  of  our 
Saviour,  the  other  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  were  given  him.   They 
seem  to  have  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  him  and  to  have 
aroused  such  an  enthusiasm  in  him  for  spiritual  things  that  he  re- 
solved on  a  complete  chan-^e  in  the  purposes  of  his  life.   Inca- 
pacitated from  being  a  soldier  of  his  country,  or  a  courtier  of 
its  sovereigns,  he  would  be  both  soldier  and  courtier  of  the 
Church  and  the  King  of  Heaven.   He  called  himself  a  champion  of 
Jesus  arid  a  knight  of  the  Virf^in.   He  became  a  beggar  at  the 
cloister  of  .V.ontserrat  not  far  from  Barcelona.   He  imposed  upon 
himself  the  most  wretched  fare,  wore  the  coarsest  clothing,  per- 
fontied  the  vilest  offices  for  the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  denied 
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himself  the  comforts  of  warmth  and  of  sleep,  inflicted  upon  him- 
self the  most  cruel  scouigings  and^enance ,  and  finally  retired  to  a 
cave  to  spend  his  days  and  nights  in  prayers  and  tears.   Nature 
gave  way.   He  was  picked  up  in  one  of  his  frequent  fainting  fits 
and  taken  care  of  by  some  kind  and  pious  priests.   They  diverted 
his  mind  from  the  idea  of  gaining  divine  favor  by  these  cruel  self- 
inflictions  and  advit-ed  him  to  devote  his  life  to  converting  the 
heathen,  especially  the  Infidel  Turks  of  the  Holy  Land.   They  fur- 
ther prevailed  on  him  to  leave  off  his  filthy  rags  and  his  unkept 
appearance,  to  dress  himself  in  a  neat  though  plain  monk's  cos- 
tume, to  be  clean  in  person,  and  to  take  nourishing  food  and  rest 
that  the  body  might  be  strong  to  do  the  work  required  of  it  in  the 
mission  on  which  his  mina  v^as  now  set  .   He  resumed  somewhat 
his  polished  manners,  and  hastened  soon  after  to  embark  for  the 
Holy  Land. 

While  dwelling  in  the  cave  just  out  of  Montserrat,  Ignatius 
passed  through  a  most  remarkable  mental  experience.   It  was  his 
idea  that  nev/  and  more  terrible  temptations  than  ever  before,  as- 
sailed him.   By  new  efforts  he  overcame  them.   He  summoned  before 
him  the  faults  of  his  life.   He  entreated  God  for  pardon.   He  was 
assailed  „ith  doubt  and  passed  days  and  nights  in  despair.   He 
fasted  for  eight  days  and  nights,  not  even  tasting  water.   Gould  a 
human  beinn-  endure  more?   He  saw  visions  and  at  last  fell  into  an 
ecstasy  whj.ch  kept  him  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  God  and  of  divine 

things  for  the  space  of  a  week.   During  this  time  he  was  in  a  rap- 
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turous  transport  of  soul,  and   gained  a  peace  of  mind,  a  firi'iness 
of  faith  and  a  heroic  courage  that  never  for  a  moment  forsook  him. 
He  embodied  in  a  book  these  experiences  at  Manresa,  especially 
'■hose  of  the  eif^ht  days  of  ecstasy  in  the  cave.   He  used  this 
work  afterwards  as  a  means  of  initiatory  training  for  admission  to 
the  Order,  from  which  trainin?^  no  candidate  was  exempted,  however 
learned,  or  devout.   It  comes  down  to  us  with  the  very  life  i^rin- 
ciples  about  which  Jesuitism  has  ?rrown  up. 

"The  Spiritual  Exercises",  as  he  wrote  them  out  in  the  spiritu- 
al peace  and  calm  he  ever  enjoyed  after  those  terrible  experiences 
in  the  cave,  with  a  few  subsequent  changes  and  elaborations,  have 
remained  the  text -book  and  spiritual  guide  of  the  Order.  Whether 
we  look  upon  this  book  from  a  religious  point  of  view  or  as  stu- 
dents of  an  educational  system,  it  can  but  be  full  of  richest  sug- 
gestions.  I  shall  present  a  careful  analysis  of  these  exercises 
with  the  sole  view  of  showing  tc^sra  how  completely  the  postulant 
sought  to  surrender  his  mind  to  the  prescribed  course  of  spiritual 
education,-  to  sink  his  own  individuality  in  the  absolute  will  of 
the  order. 
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THE  5^PIRITUAL  EXERCISES. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  is  "That  a  man  may  so  overcome  him- 
self and  order  his  life  as  to  free  himself  from  all  hurtful  af- 
fections."  Ap  we  read  this  little  book-^  we  are  impressed  with  the 
absolute  faith  expressed  and  everywhere  implied.   The  word  doubt 
or  an  intimation  of  doubting  does  not  occur  till  toward  the  end. 
That  man  was  created  to  praise  and  reverence  God  and  to  save  his 
soul  by  serving  Him  is  so  ft.illy  assumed  that  it  is  not  thought  of 
as  questionable.   All  minor  things  of  creation  were  created  to  help 
man  in  this  divine  service.   St. Ignatius  tells  us  that  all  other 
creatures  were  given  by  God  to  man  to  be  used  as  means  for  praise, 
reverence  and  service,  and  to  be  rejected  whenever  and  inasmuch 
as  they  may  interfere  in  any  way  with  this  threefold  duty  that  man 
owes  to  God.   On  this  foundation  the  whole  edifice  is  built.   We 
ought  to  put  all  hindrances  aside  and  seek  these  ends  with  the 
whole  of  our  life. 

The  postulant  or  novice  takes  the  course  of  spiritual  training 
prescribed  in  these  Exercises,  in  a  "Retreat ", i .e . ,  in  a  house  of 
retirement  from  the  world  under  the  care  of  a  spiritual  adviser  or 

director. 

-•-See    "Spiritual   Exercises   of   Ignatius    Loyola"  .edited   by 
Rev.Orby   Shipley, M. A.    London : Longmans   &  Go.    The    "Spiritual   Exer- 
cises"   are   also    issued   by   The  Catholic   Publication   Society, New 
York.      See    also    "Corpus    Inst  i^t  oriiom   Societatis    Jesu".2   vols.    Ant- 
werp,1709.    (A   rare    copy   of   this    edition    is    in   the    Peabody    Library, 
B  al  t  imo  re  )  . 
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PRINCIPLES  mD   FOUITDATIONS. 

To  secure  in  the  postulant  a  due  appreciation  of  the  facts 
just  stated,  viz,  that  man  was  created  to  honor  and  glorify  uod 
and  to  save  his  own  soul  by  so  doing  is  the  purpose  of  tne  first 
or  preliminary  exercise,  or   rather  of  a  series  of  exercises,  many- 
sided  and  unlimited,  by  w>iich  the  mind  is  wholly  engaged  for  fur- 
ther progress.   "Here  we  must,  above  all,  endeavor  to  establish  in 
ourselves  a  complete  indifference  toward  all  created  thin^rs.   But 
we  m\ist  desire   and  choose  definitively  in  everything  that  will 
lead  us  to  the  end  of  our  creation."   "I  came  from  God;  I  belong 
to  .iod;  I  am  destined  to  iod.   God  is  my  first  principle,  my  sov- 
ereign Master,  my  last  end."   All  our  theories  will  have  this 
foundation,  all  our  thought  and  action  will  be  guided  by  this 
principle .  All  else  is  to  be  rejected.   Man  was  created,  did  not 
evolve.   He  sinned;  he  is  not  merely  an  animal,  finding  out  that 
old  ways  were  not  the  best  ways;  he  needs  to  be  saved;  he  cannot 
cultivate  himself  into  a  fit  inhabitant  of  God's  presence.   God 
became  man  to  save  us. 

The  reader  will  observe  at  once  the  heroic  treatment  of  the 
will.   The  same  method  continues  throughout  the  course.   In  fact, 
this  preliminary  stage  is  prolonged  and  dwelt  upon  till  a  complete 
"surrender  of  will"  is  obtained. 
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The  preliminary  meditations  fit  the  mind  for  the  refrular 
course  of  instruction.  (Four  weeks). 


First  Week.   Daily  particular  examination  of  the  conscience  with 
regard  to  sin.   Each  exercise  is  about  an   hour  long. 


First  hour 
at 
Awaking 


Setting  the  mind  to  guard  against  some  particular 


sm. 


Second  hour    Recalling  how  often  one  has  fallen  into  that  par- 
in 
Afternoon     ticular  sin  since  morning,  and  dotting  the  number 

of  times  down  in  diagram  below. 


Third  hour     Repeat  the  exercise  of  the  second  hour,  and  note 

in 
Evening  after  whether  any  progress  has  been  made. 
Supp  e  >' 

The  examination  must  be  searching  and  unspar- 
ing.  When  a  sin  has  been  committed  one  should  put 
the  hand  to  the  breast  and  groan  aloud. 
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Diagram  of  scheme  for  noting  the  decrease  in  one  s  besetting 


sm^ 


First  day 


Second  day 


Morning .,  ^,.y /.-.../„..'_-.'„-<-.-/-.  i.~t 

Aft  e  mo  on — i-uL^..j—j-^-J~—i—'- — ^ 


/_../.  /~f.  f^  ^ 


M  o  r  n  i  ng- — t—^ — t__J^ — t—^ — t — £.._/ — j £- 

Avf  t  ernoon— — i~-j*~-.-*^v 


Third  day 


Sixth  day 


;i  Morning 
Afternoon 


Fourth  day     Morning 


;  Afternoon 


V 


Fifth  day     |  Morning 


Afternoon 


Morning 


Afternoon 


Seventh  day    Morning 


Afternoon. 


y 


/ 


The   diagram  bj    its    form  presupposes   that    there   will   be    a  daily   de- 
crease  of   the    faults   to   be   dotted   down.      Kach   afternoon's  marking 
is  to   be    compared  with  the   morning's.   Each  day's   v/ith   the    preceding 

day's,    and  each  week's   with   the   preceding  week's. 
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A  GENERAL  EXAMINATION  OF  CONSCIENCE  FOR  SINS, 
I .  Of  Thought . 

1.  One  's  o'^n  free  will 
(a)  Sources   2.  Suggestions  of  a  good  spirit 
3.  Suggestions  of  a  bad  spirit. 


1.  Venial  sin  ,when  received  by  consent 
(b)  Degrees   2.  Deadly  sin  when  completed  in  act. 

The  act  is  more  grievous  sin  than  the  thoixght  because 

a.  It  occupies  more  time 

b.  It  implies  more  intense  action 

c.  It  injures  more  persons. 


1.  When  such  thought  is  overcome  at  once 
(c)  Merit     2.  V/hen  it  is  repelled  again  and  again  till 

wholly  overcome . 


II.  Of  Word. 

(a)  Blasphemy   or  Profanity. 

(1)  If  reverently ,  and   relating   to    some    spiritual 
May   Swear  or  temporal    good. 

(2)  By   the    Creator,    or   by   t?ie    creature. 

(b)  Lying,    false   witness   and  detraction  or  fault-finding 

against    another. 
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j  When  his  fault  is  public  or  harms  the  public 
We  may  speak  of   '  When  secret, if  we  tell  it  to  one  who  may  go 
another's  sins  i  and  assist  the  sinner  to  break  off. 


f Those    spoken  to  no  good  end  or  purpose, 
(c)  Idle  Words    ^ 

}    There  is  merit  in  those  spoken  to  a  good  pur- 
C    pose. 


(d)  Derision s, insults    J     The  director  will  judge  of  these 
and  like  offences 


III.  Of  Deeds. 


(1)  Against  the  Ten  Commandments. 

(2)  Against  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 


The  above  examination  is  preparatory  to  the  exercises.   The 
exercises  constitute  a  coarse,  lasting  as  I  have  stated,  through 
four  v/eeks,  or  rather  four  divisions  of  the  exercises,  for  the 
weeks  are  not  regular  divisions  of  time,  one  of  them,  the  second, 
having  twelve  days  in  it  and  the  last  but  five.   It  is  best,  for 
our  purposes,  to  look  upon  the  spiritual  exercises  as  a  school 
course  of  study  with  its  daily  programme.   It  is  the  cure  of  the 
soul  reduced  to  an  art  in  faith  and  method. 
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The  following  points  are  to  be  observed  by  the  postulant  in 
this  examination". 

1.  To  thank  God  for  benefits  received. 

2.  To  seek  grace  to  drive  out  sin. 

3.  To  call  the  soul  to  account. 

4.  To  ask  pardon  for  sins. 

5.  To  purpose,  through  grace,  amendment. 

After  the  exercise  repeat  "Our  ?ather". 

Three  advantages  will  be  gained: 

1.  A  keener  sorrow  for  past  sins. 

2.  A  clearer  view  of  the  nature  of  sin. 

3.  A  preparation  for  the  Holy  Gommunion  by  making  a  general 

confession  to  the  director.   This  had  best  be  made  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week. 

Ignatius^-  regarded  it  of  very  great  importance  that  the  di- 
rector be  a  man  of  especially  devout  mind  and  versed  in  the 
guidance  of  souls.   He  counted  very  few  of  his  contemporaries  equal 
to  the  conducting  of  this  task  according  to  his  ideal. 


•^Bartoli  1.72:  History  of  the  Life  and  Institute  of  St.  Ignatius 
de  Loyola, by  Father  Daniel  Bar^oli,  translated  from  the  Italian. 
2  vols.  P. J. Kennedy,  Catholic  Publishing  House, New  York. 
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PROGRMftlE. 

First  iPrayer.    The  Preparato-.-y  Prayer,  for  grace  to  accomplish 

the  purpose  of  the  exercise. 

Second:  Two     1.  A  place,  a  scene  is  to  be  imaf^ined,  -  a  bodily 

Preludes.  place,  a  vision. 

2.  To  ask  that  each  meditation  may  be  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject,-  joyous  or 
sad  as  the  nature  is. 

Third:  Points.   1.  The  Memory  must  be  exercised  on  the  Fall  of 

the  Anp-els,-  the  first  sin:  the  sin  ofjour 
first  parents;  the  penalty  they  paid;  the 
corruption  of  the  race  and  the  souls  lost; 
and  the  garden  of  Eden. 

2.  The  Understanding  must  be  exercised  in  bringing 

us  to  a  sense  of  shame  for  oar  sins,  the 
abuse  of  the  liberty  of  will  on  the  part  of 
the  angels,  and  Adam  and  Eve  by  disobedience 
were  justly  cast  out  of  Paradise. 

3.  The  affections  of  the  will  must  be  exercised 

on  these  things  and  excited  to  sorrow  and 
tears. 
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The  First  Week. 
First  Exercise,  First  Day. 

Meditations.   One  hour  each  morninf^.-'- 

1.  According  to  the  three  powers  of  the 

Memory 
Mind,  viz:      Understanding  or  Intellect 

Affections  of  the  will. 

2.  Concerning  the  progress  of  sin  (three  days). 

3.  Concerning  the  punishment  due  sin  (three  days) 


-'•"And  four  other  hours  during  the  day,-  making  five  hours  in 
all."  Father  Tynon,  Loyola  College,  Bait imore ,Md. 
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Fourth: A  Colloquy.    Between  the   postulant    and  our   Lord   on   the 

cross.      Ask,    why   He   became    creatiire?     Why   He 
died   on  the    cross?      Ask   for   a  threefold  grace: 
(1)    That    I  may   feel   an    interior   knowledge    of 
my   sins   and  an   abhorrence   for  them;     (2)    that    I 
may  feel   the    de ordination  of  my    actions,    in 
order  that,    abhorring  them,    I  may   know   and   reg- 
ulate myself;     (3)    beg  for   a  knowledge    of   the 
world,    in   order   that    abhorring    it,    I  may   put 
away  from  myself   worldly   and  vain  things. -'• 
Ask   yourself,   what    have    I   done   fo^-  Him?     What 
should    I   do?      Talk  this    out    aloud  as   to   a 
friend   or   as    a  servant    to  his    lord.      Seek   this 
help . 

Fifth:Conclusion.      The    exercise   on  Hell    (see    page         )    may,    though 

does   not   usually,    come   at   this    time.^     Repeat 
"Our  Father." 


-'■See   Text    of   the    Spiritual   Exercises   of    S,  I  gnat  ius  ,  translated 
from  original    Spanish,  London, Burns    3:  Gates  .1880. pp  .25-26  . 


^^Father  Tynon. 
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Second  Exercise    (Second  Day). 


First    , 
Prayer . 


Same    as   on  the    first    day. 


Second  '. 
Two 

Preliades 


(1)  Same    construction  as   before. 

The    Imagination. 

(2)  Seek   intense    sorrow  with   copious   tears 


Third  '. 

Three 
Points  - 


(1)  Recall  all  one's 
sins  of  the  past • 

Memory . 


(a-  Where  one  has  lived 
(b)  Kinds  of  intercourse 
with  others . 
(c)  Offices  and  occupa- 
tions one  has  filled 


(2)  Weigh  our  sins;  note  how  great  their  wickedness 

Understanding. 

(3)  Moves  us  to  reflect  on  our  vile  insignificance 

compared  to  other  men,  to  angels,  and  to  God,- 
and  so  moves  the  "affections  of  the  will." 


Fourth  t 
Colloquy. 


In  which  we 


(1)    Extol    God's  mercy. 

(2)  Thank   Him  for   our   preservation. 

(3)  Resolve    on   amendment. 


Fifth.        Repeat    "Our  Father." 
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The  exercise  of  the  thii'd  day  is  a  repetition  of  the  first  and 
second  exercise,  with  an  added  colloquy  to  Gcd  the  Father  Himself. 
In  it  we  seek  to  be  endowed  by  Him  with  His  threefold  grace, viz: 
first,  "that  I  may  feel  an  interior  knowledge  of  my  sins  and  an 
abhorrence  of  them.   Second,  that  I  may  feel  the  deordination  of 
my  actions,  in  order  that,  abhorring  it,  I  may  know  and  regulate 
myself.  Third,  to  beg  for  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  order  that, 
abhorring  it,  I  may  put  away  from  myself  worldly  and  vain  things." 

The  exercise  of  the  fourth  day  is  a  repetition  of  that  of 
the  third,  the  purpose  being  to  intensify  the  imagination  to  enable 
the  memory  to  go  at  once  over  them  without  slip,  and  the  under- 
standing to  grasp  and  deepen  former  reflections,  and  the  affections 
of  the  will  to  be  yet  more  fully  moved  at  the  enormity  of  sin. 

The  fifth  and  last  exercise  of  the  week  is  "A  Contemplation 
of  Hell."   The  preparatory  prayer  is  the  same.   But  the  first  pre- 
lude changes  the  scene.   One  sets  before  his  e-es  as  fully  as  he 
can  imagine  the  place,  the  length,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  Hell, 
^he  second  prelude  asks  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  lost,  so  that  if  not  the  love  of  God,  at  least  fear 
may  keep  us  from  sin.   The  points  in  this  last  exercise  of  the 
first  week  are  to  stir  up  the  imagination  to  behold  the  vast  fire 
of  Hell,  and  the  souls  of  the  lost  as  if  in  fiery  bodies,-  to  hear 
their  wailings,  howlings,  and  blasphemies  against  Christ  and  the 
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Saints,-  to    smell   the    smoke    of   the    brimstone,    and.   the    corruption 
of  things,-   to   taste    the   most    bitter   things,    as   tears,    rancors, 
and  the    wormwood   of   conscience,-   to    feel  those   fires    as    if    in 
actual    contact   with   them. 

The    colloquy  this   time    is   with   Christ    alone.      It   has   this   no- 
ticeable  feat^jre,    characteristic   of   this   remarkable   man,    Ignatius, 
if   his    biographers   deal    justly   by  him,    that    no   question  of   the    jus- 
tice   of   the  punishment    of   the    lost    is   even   indirectly   introduced. 
Simply   the    fact    that    they   either   did  not    believe    in   Christ,    or 
were  not    willing  to   obey   him.      The   postulant    thanks   Christ    that    he 
has  not    been   allowed   to   fall    into   such  destruction.      If  there    is 
anything   illogical   or    inconsistent   here    it   does  not    seem  to  have 
occurred  to    Ignatius'    mind. 

At    the   disc^^tion   of  the   director,    other   subjects   may   be    added 
for  meditation,    e.g.    death,    judgment,    or   the_  punishment    of   sin,- 
so   that    the   week  may  be    lengthened   by   a  number   of   days.      The    first 
of    the   prescribed   exercises  must    be   given  at    midnight;    the    second 
at    rising   in  the  morning;    and   third  before    or   after   early   com- 
mionion;-!-   the    fourth  at    evening   song;    the    fifth   before    supper, - 
each  before   taking   food. 

■'■The   postulant    is  not    supposed   to   be    present    at    Sacrifice    of 
Mass   every  morning,    but   necessarily  to    receive    the   Holy   Com- 
munion. 

Pe.Tyron.    S.J. 
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A  similar   distribution   of   time    is  made    throughoiit    the    suc- 
ceeding weeks,    adapted   to    the   needs,    strength,    and  nature   of  each 
postulant  t 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  my  reader,  I  must  yet  speak  of  ten 
"Additions",  useful  for  the  better  performinf^  of  the  exercises. 
T  am  sure  t'ney  will  be  suggestive  to  the  student  of  educational 
method.      They   direct: 

First.      In  lying  down  to    sleep    to   think   for   a   short    time   upon  the 
exercise    to   be  performed  at   the   hour   of   rising. 

Second.   When  one   awakes   to    apply   the   mind   at    once   to   that    exer- 
cise,   excluding  thereby,    all   other   thoughts.      The    course 
the   thoughts   should  follow    is   stated. 

Third.      On  the   way   to   the   place   of  meditation  think   of    Jesus    as 
present,    shov/   Him  reverence   with    lowly   gesture;    repeat 
aloud  the    Lord's   Prayer. 

Fourth.    Meditate    kneeling,    or   lying   on  the    face    or   back,    sitting 
or   standing. 
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Sixth.      Avoid   thoughts    that    bring    joy,    for   only    sorrow    is    sought 
in  this   week's   exercises. 

Seventh.      Shut    out    the    light    from  your   chamber,    except   when  you 
eat    and   read. 

Eighth.        Avoid   laughter   and  causes    of   laughter. 

Ninth.  Look   at    no   one    save   when   saluting   or   taking   leave. 

Tenth.  Make    some    satisfaction  for   sin,    either    in   sparseness    of 

diet,    or   in  foregoing   sleep,    or   other   comforts. 

It   has    seemed   to   me   necessary  to   treat    thus   fully   the 
first   week's   exercises.      I    shall    speak  much  more    briefly   of   the 
remaining  three.      I   ask   my  reader  to   bear    in  mind   that   we    are   now 
analyzing  these    spiritual    exercises   for   the    sole    purpose    of   ar- 
rivin--:   at    el  oriental   educational   principles.      As   a   system  of   re- 
ligious  exercises  we    are   not    concerned  with   them. 
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Second  Week.  (Twelve  Days). 
"THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  TILL  PALM  SUNDAY." 

The    same    general   course   of    treatment    as    in  the    first    week    is 
followed,    only   the   three    acts   of   the   mind   are    to   be    intensified. 
The    subject    is   different.      The    imagination   is    called  upon  to    con- 
struct   a  new   scene.      The   synafjoguos   and  the    towns   and  villages 
through  v/hich   our   Lord  passed  when  preaching   are   to    be    vividly 
pictured.      A  human  king,    divinely   appointed   such,   whom  all 
Christian  princes   and  peoples   ought    to   obey    is    to   be    imagined, 
and  then  compared  with   Christ    the    Divine   King.      In  this   way   the 
lesson   of  entire    self-surrender   and  obedience    is   learned.      "We 
shall   allow   no   one   to    be    of   sound  mind  who  does   not    dedicate    and 
give   up   his   entire    self  most    ardently   to    the    service    of    Cl-irist."l 
Let   him  read,    through   this   and  the    following  weeks,    from  the 
"Imitation   of    Christ",^   and  from  the    Gospels,    or   the      "Lives    of 
the    Saints." 

ISecond  week,    first   day,    second  part,    point    two. 
-^ot. Thomas    a  Kempis. 
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CONTEMPLATIONS. 
First    Day. 

1.  On  the    Incarnation  of    our   Lord. 

Pictiii-e   the    Three   Divine   Persons. 

They   see    a  world   descending   into   Hades. 

The    Second  Person  might    rescue    the    race    of  men. 

Gabriel    sent    to   notify  Mary;    her   cottage    in   Galilee. 

2.  On  the    Nativity;    the    journey   to   pay  the    tribute; 
Bethlehem;    the    lowly    surroundings   and  huinble    birth; 
The    life   of   poverty,    toils,   pains,    and  death. 

3.  and  4.      Repetitions    of   one    and   two. 

5.        Consists   of   an   application   of   the   five    senses   to    the    first 
and   second  exercises.      The    postulant    is    "to    behold   in 
thought";    "to   see    and  hear,    as    it    were";    "to   taste    and 
smell,    to   perceive    the    infinite    sweetness, et c ." ;    "to   handle 
and  embrace   by   a   certain   internal   touch"    all    objects    of   the 
contemplat  ion. 

These    five    contemplations   are  made    in  one    day.      "If  he 
who  makes    the    exercise    is    aged   or  weak,    or   finds   that    the    exercise 
of   the    first    week   has   weakened  him,    he    may   occasionally   be   ex- 
cused from  the   midnight    exercise. 
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Second  Day. 

Gontempleite    the   presentation  of   the   child   Jesus    in  the    Tem- 
ple;   the   flight    into  Rfryipt  .      Consult    "The    Mysteries   of   the    Life 
of   our    Saviour". 

Third  Day. 

The  boy  Jesus,  at  the  Temple. 

Consult  "Mysteries  of  Life  of  o'xr    Saviour". 

Fourth  Day . 

The   two    Standards: 

Christ    our   Captain. 

Lucifer   the    leader  of  our  enemies. 

This   day's   study    indicates    a  deep   understanding   of   the   human 

mind   on  the   part    of    Ignatius.      Psychological   questions    of    extreme 

niceness    are    suggested   and  handled  with   great    power. 

Fifth  Day, 
The   journey   to   the    Jordan,    and  the    Baptism. 

Sixth  Day. 
The    journey    to   the    desert;    the    temptation. 

Seventh  Day. 
The    selection  of  His   disciples. 
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Eighth  Day. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount . 

Ninth  Day . 
Christ  walkine  on  the  waves. 

Tenth  Day. 
Christ  teaching  m  the  Temple . 

Eleventh  Day. 
The  Raising  of  Lazarus. 

Twelfth  Day. 
The  events  of  Palm  Sunday. 


These  meditations  have  disposed  the  mind  to  profound  humili- 
ty, choosing  to  imitate  Christ  rather  than  all  else  that  coula  be 
acquired.   This  state  of  mind  is  a  proper  introduction  to  election, 
or  the  choice  of  ends,  especially  the  end  for  which  we  were 
created  and  the  means  to  be  used  in  accomplishing  that  end.   Some 
very  practical  and  wise  remarks  are  made  as  to  the  times  and  meth- 
ods of  making  choice  of  our  occupation  or  calling  in  life. 
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Third  Week. 

This  is  a  meditation  upon  the  "Passion  of  our  Lord".   It 
embraces  all  the  crowded  and  melancholy  history  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Supper  to  the  "Entombment",  and  the  desolation  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  and  the  disciples.   It  is  a  powerful  study  of  human 
nature,  and  will  richly  repay  any  one  for  a  careful  reading. 
There  are  suggestions  as  to  food  and  drink  during  the  week,  that 
have  a  sound  physiological  basis,  as  well  as  serve  for  a  spiritual 
purpose.   Here  culminates  the  part  of  this  course  marked  by  sad- 
ness.  The  depths  have  been  sounded;  the  postulant  is  ready,  if 
the  work  has  been  thoroughly  done,  for  a  different  coxirse  of 
study,  a  different  treatment  by  his  director. 

Fourth  Week.  (Joyous). 
THE  LORD'S  RESURRECTION  AND  ASCENSION. 

It  is  at  first  historical  to  the  minutest  detail;  embraces 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  that  gather  about  the  Resurrec- 
tion; deals  with  his  appearance  to  His  Blessed  Virgin  Mother;  and 
pictures  the  whole  in  the  most  vivid  and  joyous  spiritual  tone . 
The  exercise  of  the  five  senses  hold  sway  here  as  in  the  previous 
weeks,  but  being  gladdened  with  the  great  joy  of  the  Lord,  the 
postulant  looks  upward,  thinks  on  things  of  glory,  seeks  bodily 
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refreshment,  enjoys  the  spring,  the  summer,  the  flowers,  and  the 
birds.  He  exchanges  penance  for  temperance,  the  moderate  use  of 
food   and  the    delights   of   mental   pursuits. 

God    is   seen  ever;yTvhere    in   all   His   works.      Every   good  and 
perfect    gift    comes   from  Him.      Yet    further  miist    I   ask   the    reader's 
indulgence   while    I   note   with   the    utmost    brevity,    supplemental  mat- 
ters  of   great    significance    in  this    system   of  mental    training. 
There    are   three  methods   of   prayer,    and   a  fourfold   application  of 
them,    than  which   complex   system  no  device    could   be   more    ingenious 
and   powerful  for    securing  the    combined  efforts   of   the   physical    and 
mental   natures    in   one   purpose.      It    is    so   absolutely  mechanical 
that    one    can   almost    see    the   machine   producing    just    the   desired 
product.      Are    the   highest    Christian   or    spiritual   graces   so   essen- 
tially material?      I   think   these    exercises  would  v/ell   repay   a   care- 
ful   study   by  modern  psychologists. 

There    yet    remain  over   fifty   pages   duodecimo   of   this   remarkable 
little   text-book,    full   of  material    for   the    student    of  mental 
theories.      "The   Mysteries   of    our   Lord";    "How   the    Affections   are 
excited";    "Discerning   of    Spirits";    "Of    Alms-giving";    "Of   Scruples"; 
and    "Of   the    Orthodox   Church"    are    the    subjects    treated.      While   the 
exercises   of    the   usual    course   may   be    accomplished    in    "about    thirty 
days",    these    additional    topics    of  meditation  lengthen   the   time    in- 
definitely  for  those  who   care    to   continue    in  them.      We   should    find 
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nothing  essentially  new   in  the   further  treatment.      The    system  of 
training    is   fully  developed   in   the   four  weeks'    course. 


Attestations   to   the   marvelous   fruits    of    these    exercises   are 
abundant.      I    see    no  reason  to   doubt    the    substantial   correctness 
of   these   attestations.      Martin  Olave  ,    a   learned  doctor    of   the 
Forbonne,    said   that    one    single   hour    of  meditation  upon  this 
foundation  of  the    exercises    (see   page  of  this   paper),   had 

taught   him  more   than   long  years   of   theological    study.    (Bartoli.I. 
66).      Father   Mercurian,    a  general    of   the    Order,    declared  that    the 
book   of    exercises   thoroughly   studied,    might    suffice    as   a   library 
for   preachers   and  a  guide   for   spiritual    teachers.      A  Galvinist   ex- 
claimed   "By  what    fascination  do    Jesuits    tiirn  the    heads    of  men  who 
come   and   shut    themselves   up    in  dark    cells   to   meditate?"! 

The   book  was   examined   before    the    courts    of   Paris    in   1535,    a 
few   years   only   after    it    appeared,    and  filled   all   with  astonish- 
ment,   and  made    a   convert    of   the    Dominican,    Ori,    charged  with    its 
examination.      "Charged  with  being   fit    only   to  make   madmen,    it 
soon   came   to  be    regarded   as   the    best    of    all   books   to  make   men 
saints."      Examined  by   Pope    Paul    III.    it    drew   forth   the    richest 
encomiums    in   a  most    formal   approval   given   at    Rome    in  1548.      From 

iBartoli    76,86,88. 
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this   date   the  exercises   were    the    basis   of   the    Order. 

This    little   voliome  which    I  have    chiefly   used    is    edited   by   an 
Anglican   cler<^yman,    and   is    recoirjnended   to  his    brethren  for   their 
"use,    and   is,    I   believe,    extensively  used   by  them.      Could  there    by 
a  more    complete    "sacrifice    of   the    inte^-^ect",    a  phrase   used   and 
justified 'by   the    Jesuits    themselves,    by  which   they  express   their 
complete    surrender  to   the   will    of   a   superior   in   accordance    with 
the   voice    of    obedience,    and   in   consistence   with  the   motto   of   the 
Order:    "Ad  Ma.ioram  Dei." 

After   Ignatius   at   the    cave    a^    Manresa,    had  passed  through 
those   experiences,    out    of  which   he   made    this    book,    he    accepted   the 
advice   of    the   good  Dominicans  who  had   saved   his    life   and  nourished 
him  into   strength,    and   set    out    to    go    to    Jerusalem  to    spread   a 
knowledge    of    Jesus    Christ    among  the    infidels.      In  the    garb   of   a 
poor    scholar,    ratlie"   than  the    robe    and   chain   of   a  monk,    through 
hindrances   mnnunie rab  1  e ,    and  toil   and  want    and   peril  he    arrived   in 
Jerusalem.      He   at    once   visited   the    holy  places,    and  was    filled 
with   unutterable   joy,    and   a  fiery   zeal   to   commence    his   work    among 
the   Turks. 

Ke    sought    out    the   Father   Provincial,    the    highest    Ghxirch   au- 
thority  there    and  asked  permission  to    commence    at    once.      The    good 
Father   assured  him  that   he   would   almost    surely   be  killed  or    car- 
ried  away   into   slavery    if  he    passed  beyond   the    limits   assigned  to 
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the  Christians.   Even  this  did  not  overcome  the  zealous  purpose 
and  lofty  faith  of  Ignatius,  and  the  Provincial  was  oblio;ed  to 
forbid  his  mission  and  to.  send  him  out  of  the  country.   He  advised 
Iprnatius  to  return  to  Eiorope,  acquire  a  theological  education, 
some  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language  and  then  return  prepared 
for  his  work.   This  advice  Ignatius  accepted,  and  with  good  but 
not  wholly  willing  grace,  returned  to  Spain.   In  1524,  he  entered 
school  at  Alcala  in  the  lov/est  class.   He  was  thirty-three  years 
old.   He  spent  four  years  at  Alcala  and  at  Salamanca  in  study  and 
zealous  preaching.   He  lived  by  beg-ing,  was  ridiculed  as  a  harm- 
less lunatic,  or  derided  as  a  fool.   He  was  arrested  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Inquisition,  and  only  narrowly  escaped  condemnation 
and  death  for  strange  teachings. 

To  escape  from  these  dangers  he  went  to  Paris  in  1528.   This 
move  marks  an  event,  and  the  most  important  one  in  his  life.   He 
entered  upon  a  more  sane  and  nobler  coiirse  of  life.   He  supported 
himself  partly  by  teaching.   He  studied  zealously,  associated  with 
other  students,  selected  men  ana  proselyted  them  to  his  spiritual 
exercises,  and  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  missionary  order  to 
return  to  the  Holy  Land.   This  man,  born  of  noble  family,  bred  at 
court,  trained  as  a  soldier,  by  confession  a  saint,  and  profession 
a  missionary,  endowed  with  great  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  and  an 
indomitable  will,  moved  by  a  boundless  faith  and  enthusiasm,  suc- 
ceeded in  gathering  about  him  between  his  thirty-eighth  and  forty- 
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second  years  a  little  band  of  six  younger  men  of  as  rare  spirit 
as  ever  followed  a  leader.  He  chose  only  scholars  and  those  of 
piety,    zeal,    and  ability. 

On   August    15,1534,    these   men  mat    at    daybreak    in  the    Crypt    of 
Notre  Dame  de   Montmartre,    and  with   solemn  religious    services, 
pledged   themselves   in  vows   to   poverty,    chastity,    and   obedience, 
and   organized   the    "Society   of    Jesus."      The    next    year,    1535,    he 
received  his   university   degree    of   M.A.,    at    t?ie    age    of   forty-three, 
and  the   little    band  to  which   two   other  kindred  spirits   had   been 
added,    now  nine    in   all,    prepared  to   set    out    on  their  mission. 
Ignatius   went    to   Rome   and   secured   the   Papal   authority   and  blessing, 
and  then    joined   his    companions   at    Venice,    whence   they  were   to   sail 
in  the    spring   of    1538;    but    war   broke    out    between   Venice    and  Turkey 
and  they   could  not    go. 
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Another  Change. 

After  much  deliberation  in  Venice  the  members  of  the  Order 
decided  to  chan^^e  their  original  purpose, or  at  least  for  the 
present,  and  to  devote  their  energy  to  home  mission  work,  and 
especially  to  rendering  aid  to  the  Church  in  its  struo-gle  with 
heresy.   Ignatius  and  two  of  his  companions  repaired  to  Rome  to 
acquaint  Pope  Paul  III.  with  their  change  of  purpose,  and  to  gain 
his  consent  to  and  authorization  of  the  new  purpose.   The  other 
members  of  the  Society  scattered  through  Italy  preaching  in  the 
towns  and  villages. 

The  old  orders  through  the  cardinals  and  others  near  the 
Pope  strongly  opposed  the  organization  of  any  new  orders  for  the 
home  field.   In  no  part  of  his  career  does  Ignatius  better  show 
his  masterly  powers  of  diplomacy  and  his  persistency  than  in  this 
contest.   He  now  called  together  in  Rome  his  entire  band,  every 
man  of  them  a  scholar,  and  addressed  them  eloquently  upon  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  permanent  body  of  laws  for  their  or- 
der.  "Ignatius  composed  the  constitutions  as  he  did  the  exer- 
cises, unaided  humanly,  but  by  inspiration  of  (iod",  says  Father 
Tynon. 

Ignatius  and  his  followers  were  of  one  mind  and  immediately 
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set  about  the  preparation  of  the  instrument  which  should,  when  it 
had  received  papal  sanction,  give  them  organic  existence.   This 
work  they  accomplished  in  three  months,  and  submitted  it  to  Pope 
Paul  in  1539.   Paul  read  it,  and  said  "The  finger  of  God  is  in 
it",  and  openly  approved  the  constitution  as  "the  beginning  and 
<?:erm  of  great  things."   Yet,  it  was  not  until  1540  that  official 
consent  was  given  in  the  since  famous  bull,  "Regemeni  Militantes 
Ecclesiae" . 

In  1541,  Ignatius  was  chosen,  against  his  wish,  the  first 
general  of  the  Order.   He  filled  that  office  with  masterly  abili- 
ty and  entire  unselfishness  till  his  death  in  1556.   He  remained 
at  Rome  in  intimate  relations  with  the  papacy,  and  went  on  per- 
fecting his  system,  superintending  and  directing  its  work  and 
growth.   Thus  was  founded  the  Order,  unquestionably  the  most  per- 
fect in  its  organization,  and  the  most  powerful  the  world  has  ever 
knovm . 


-'■While  he  was  struggling  for  the  very  existence  of  his  new 
order,  and  in  the  very  heat  of  the  deadly  conflict,  so  vast  and 
unfaltering  was  this  man's  faith  that  he  drew  up  this  plan  of  life, 
and  prepared  those  "Constitutions  of  the  order,  which  are  no  less 
marvelous  in  their  way  than  are  the  spiritual  exercises  in  theirs. 
True  he  had  sketched  the  general  plan  in  Paris;  he  had  studied  the 
constitutions  of  all  the  existing  orders,  but  the  Jesuit  Constitu- 
tions were  forged  in  the  heat  of  a  desperate  struggle,  typical  and 
foreshadowing  the  career   of  the  most  persecuted  of  all  human  or- 
ganizations.  The  history  of  Jesuitism  is  one  long  and  almost 
ceaseless  contest . 
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"CONSTITUTIONES  SOCIETATIS  JESU 
ET 

EXAAIEN    CUM   DECLARATIGiaBUS." 

In  these    Const  it utions-*-   there    are   one   hundred  and   ninety-two 
pages   of    close    Latin  text    and    an   index  of  forty-seven  pages   in- 
dicating the   topics   treated.      The   work    is   divided   into    ten  parts 
preceded   by   the    "Examen   cum  Declarat ionibus "    of   four   chapters, 
thirty   pages,    of   very   compact   matters.      There    could   hardly   be   a 
more    interesting   and  profitable   study   of    institutions,    I    believe, 
than   a  comparison  of   this   docviment   with   the    "Institutes   of   the 
Christian  Religion",    by   John   Calvin.      Our   analysis    and   study   of 
the    Jesuit    constitutions   shall   be  only   of   the  educational   fea- 
tures . 


ISee    Corpus    Institutium   Societatis    Jesu,etc.    Vol.    Primum, 
Antwerpiae,    Anno   MDCOIX",-   Peabody   Library, Baltimore , 
K 0.329 4. 
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Parts  of  the  Constitutions. 

I.  Of  Admission  and  Probation,  Four  chapters. 

II.  Of  sending  away  those  admitted  who  are  not  "apt". 

III.  Of  preserving  and  moving  onward  those  v/ho  remain  in  the 

probation.  Two  chapters. 

IV.  Of  the  instruction  in  letters  and  other  studies  of  those 

who  remain  in  the  Society.  Seventeen  chapters. 

V.  Of  those  things  which  pertain  to  admission  into  the  body 

of  the  Society.   Four  chapters. 

VI.  Of  those  who  have  been  admitted  into  and  cooperate  in  the 

body  of  the  Society.   Five  chapters. 

VII.  Of  things  pertaining  to  the  admitted.   Four  chapters. 

VIII.  Of  things  pertaining  to  a  mutual  union  of  those  who  are 

dispersed  on  missions,  and  a  union  with  their  head. 
Seven  chapters. 

IX.  Of  things  relating  to  the  head  and  government  of  the  So- 

ciety.  Six  chapters. 

X.  How  the  body  of  the  Society  may  be  conserved  and 

augmented.   One  chapter. 
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A  Formula  of  Vows. 

Our  study  centers  in  Part  IV  and  its  chapters  treat  of  the 
following  topics  :■*■ 

1.  Of  the  memory  of  the  founders  of  schools  and  of  benefactors. 

2.  Of  things  pertaining  to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  colle- 

giates. 

3.  Of  the  scholastics  who  constitute  a  College . 

4.  Of  caring  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  those  admitted  to  the 

colleges . 

5.  Of   the    studies  which   they    oug?it    to   pursue. 

6.  How   the    scholastics    are    aided    to   proficiency. 

7.  TVie   opening  of   public    schools. 

8.  How    these    schools   should   be    taught. 

9.  Of   scholastics    set    apart    to    a   pursuit    of    literature. 

10.  Of  the   government    and   superintendency   of   t?ie    colleges. 


-'■Ignatius  was   determined  for   a  time   to   add    a  fourth  vow   to   this 
order,    that    of   devoting  themselves   to   education,    but   for   some 
reason  did    not    add    it,    although   he   devoted  the    order   to    that   work. 
Father   Aquaviva,    elected    Superior   General    of   the    Order    in   1581, 
took   up   the    educational    feature   with   rare    ability,    discrimination, 
and  zeal,    and     may   be   said  to  have   produced   a   science    of   pedagog- 
ics  of   a  very   high   order. 
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11.  Of  the  establishing  of  universities. 

12.  Of  the  sciences  and  studies  in  the  universities. 

13.  Of  the  faculty. 

14.  Of  the  book?  to  be  preferred. 

15.  Of  the  courses  and  grades. 

16.  Of  the  things  pertaining  to  good  morals. 

17.  The  offices  and  assistant  officials  of  a  university. 

The  studies  prescribed  for  collegesl  in  chapter  five  are  the 
following: 

1.  Polite  literature  in  va^^ious  languages. 

2.  Logic . 

3.  Natural  and  moral  philosophy. 

4.  Metaphysics. 

5.  Theology,  not  so  much  that  which  is  scholastic  as  that  which 

is  positive. 


The    college   was   the    teaching  body,    the    faculty   the    body  of 
educators  who  were    sent    to   a  place,    not    the    buildings."      Rev. 
Thomas   Hughes , S.J. , in  his    book    in   the    series    The    Great    Educators, 
entitled    "Loyola  and  the   Educational    System   of   the    Jesuits". 
Charles    Scribner's   Sons. New   Yo'-k,1892. 
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The  studies  prescribed  in  chapter  twelve  for  universities 
ai'e  those  which  pertain  to  scholastic  learning  and  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.   It  is  said  "because  theological  learning  is  espec- 
ially useful  to  our  Society  in  these  times,  it  must  be  cultivated 
through  the  knowled-^re  of  polite  literature,  and  of  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  also  of  the  Ghaldaic,  Arabic,  and 
Sanscrit  or  Indian."   Chapter  six  reveals  the  most  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  mind  and  enters  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
emotions  and  sentiments. 

The  books  prescribed  fo'"  study  in  chapter  fourteen  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  Old  and  the  New  Testament . 

1 

2.  The   scholastic    learning  of   the   divine,    Thomas    Aquinas,    and 

especially   that    part   which    is   positive.      In  all   works    of 
science   and   letters   the    same    rule   must    be    observed   in  choos- 
ing.     In  books   of    Latin  and   Greek    literature    the    student   must 
abstain,    even   in  the   universities   and  all   the  more    in  the 
colleges,    as   far   as    is   possible   from  what    is   hurtful    to   good 
morals  .'^ 

-•■For   a  good    statement    of  the    learning   of    this    remarkable  man,  see 
Milman's   Latin   Christianity,    Book   XIV. Chapter    III. 

2See   Hughies  ,page    103. 
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3.  In  Logic,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Metaphysics  the 

teaching  of  Aristotle  should  be  followed. 

4.  In  other  liberal  arts  and  in  commentaries  so  mmch  of  the 

authors-*-  as  the  preceptors  shall  prescribe.   The  rector 

shall  judge. 

2 
The  courses  and  grades  prescribed  in  chapter  fifteen  are  the 

following: 

In   literature    and  the   languages,    on   account    of    a  difference 
of   talent    and  from  a   variety   of   causes,    no    limit    of   time    is   pre- 
scribed.     The    rector   of   the   chancellor  may  direct.      It  will   ap- 
pear  by   the   middle   of  the    year   into  v/hat   classes   those    should   fall 
v/ho   have   begun  their   studies    in   rhetoric   and   the    languages.      In 
the    arts   courses   should   be   established   in  which   natural   sciences 
lead   and   to   these   courses   not    less    than   three    years    should   be   de- 
voted.     The  degree    of  master   of   arts    is    awarded   to    those   who   have 

^Any   one    curious   to   seav/hat    a   large    and  varied   bibliography   the 
Society  made   for    itself    in  the   first    century   of    its   existence   may 
find   this    and  much   other   interesting   information   in  a  volume   in 
the    Johns   Hopkins   Library   from  the    collection   of    Charles    S.Peirce, 
entitled    "Bibliotheca   Scriptorum  Societatis   Jesu".    Antwerp ,1G43 . 
For   the    literature    of   Jesuitism  consult    "Bibliotheque   de    la   Compag- 
nie   de    Jesus".    Aiphonse   Picard.   Paris. 

'^See  Barnard's   Jour. of    Education,  vol  .v.  (1858  )p  .213   and  vol.xiv. 
(1864)   p. 455.    Also   Hughes'    "Loyola" ,p . 152 . 
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studied   diligently   and  who  pass   a   public   examination  successfully. 

Then  follows  a  course  of  six  years  in  theology  for  those  who 
may  be  selected  to  pursue  that  study.  The  course  ends  in  the  de- 
p-ree    of   doctor   of   theology. 

"All   the    establishments    of   the    company   are    composed  either   of 
novitiates,-'-   colleges,    or   professed  houses.      In  the   first,    all 
the    novices   are   occupied   daily  for  five   hours    in   the    spiritual 
exercises."  Besides   this   they   are    sent    out    on  pilgrimages   dur- 

ing  several  months    of   the    year   to    serve   the    sick   in  hospitals. 
They   are   also   employed    in  the   most   humble    labors   and  tVie   meanest 
offices.      They   are   never   allowed   to    labor   together  without    lis- 
tening  to   the   reading   of   some   pious    book   or   engaging   in  conversa- 
tion  about   things   relating  to    God.      The    novitiate    lasts    two   years. 
In  the    colleges    the    students   teach   and   study.      Their   literary   la- 
bors   comprehend   thirteen   years,   from  the    instruction  given   in  the 
lowest    Class   up  to   and    including  the   theological   course.-      Two 
years    in  the    novitiate,    three    in  procuring   the    Master's  degree,    and 
six   in  procuring   the    Doctor's  degree   would   seem  to    be    indicated 
by  the    fifteenth   chapter   of  part   four  as    the    minimiom  of   time. 
From  another   source    of   information  the   time    of   the    scholastics 
seems   to   be   five   years    instead   of   three.        This  would  make   thirteen 

0 

J-Por   an  excellent    account    of  how   the    boys    live    in  this    period   of 
thei'"   studies, see    "Glimpses   into    a   Jesuit    Novitiate",    by  M.H. 
Dwiewiski.    Blackwood's  Magazine , vol . 14G ,p .306    (1889).    Also   Hughes, 
p.  102. 
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years    in   all,    as    jriven  by   Father  Bartoldi  .-'■     Throughout   the    No- 
vitiate   the    boys    are   very    closely    watched   and   all  material    un- 
suitable  for   educational   purposes    is   remorselessly   rejectedt'^ 

The   boys   who  pass   the    Novitiate    successfully   are   admitted   to 
the   position   of    scholastics.      They   take    the    three   vows    of   obe- 
dience,   chastity,    and  poverty.      Throughout    their   coarse   they  are 
under   constant    scrutiny   and   severe    exajnination,    both   as    to 
progress    in   scholarship   and   in  spiritual   matters.      The    chief 
spiritual    virtue    is   obedience. 3     Father   Bartoldi^   says    "Let    the 
man  of    the  wo^'ld  who   still   preserves   some    portion  of   his    inde- 
pendence,   compare  with  his   own   lot    the    burden   imposed  upon  him  who 
must    depend   entirely  on  the   will    of    others,    even  to   the   most    in- 
timate   actions   of  his   being,    and  the    smallest    details   of  his   life." 


iTjie   Ratio    Studiorum  was   revised  and   perfected  under   the    justly 
celebrated   Aquiviva   in   ISSf).      It   was   readjusted  to  more   modern 
ideas    in   1832,    and   it    is   now   unquestionably   adopting,    although 
conservatively,    modern   ideas   and  methods. 

20f  the  severity  exercised  by  Ignatius  in  rejecting  material  not 
suitable  for  a  particular  purpose  and  in  dismissing  unsuitable  men 
of   any  rank   or   age   from  the    Order,    see    Bartoldi , vol . ii ,pp .60-70 . 


3See   W.C.Cartwright ,M.P.    "The    Jesuits " ,p .20. 
"^See   vol .  ii  ,pp  .47-51. 
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The   Doctors    of   Theology   are    sent    out    to   teach   in  the    lower 
schools   and   to  engapre   in   other  work   to  which   they  may    be    assigned, 
in  fact    to   their   life-work    of   obeying  the    commands    of   the    Order. 
After  five   or  more   years   of   this    life    certain   approved  men  are   ad- 
mitted  to   a  new   period   of   study   and   tibial   under  the    title    of 
"Approved   Scholastics". 

Gartwright    says  that    not   more    than  two   per    cent    of   the 
Jesuits   ever  attain   to    the   hi^Thest    degree   of    the    Order.      No   Jesuit 
should   reach  this    supreme    degree    under   forty-five    years    of   age. 
Such   of   the    "Approved   Scholastics"    as  pass   through  the    ordeal    of 
examination  for  this    degree    successfully   are    required   to   renew 
their  former  three   vows   and  to   add   a  fourth,    that    of   especial 
obedience    to  the    Pope,    and  to   go    forth   immediately   on  whatever 
errand  they  may    command   them.      They   are    ca'^led    "The    Professed   of 
Four  Vows".      They   are   the   picked  men  of   the    Order.      Prom  their 
number   are   selected   all   officers,    the    chief    of    its    professors,    and 
the    rectors    of    its    colleges    and  universities.      It    is   they   who  meet 
in   convocations   and  v/ithin  the    statutes   direct    the    Order.      They 
elect    the    general    and  may  depose   him. 

Such    is    the    peculiarity   of   this   wonderful    Jesuit    constitu- 
tion  that    it    combines    in  most    subtile    proportions   the   elements   of 
despotism,    of  monarchy,    of   oligarchy,    and   even   of   democracy.      It 
is   really   a   theological    oligarchy,   more    perfect    than  the    civil 
oligarchy   of  mediaeval   Venice.      Here    is    a  body   of  men   selected   by 


the   most    rip;orous   tests,    physical,    ;-nental,    and  moral.      A  long 
course    of   most    exact inp;   training  has   entirely  won  them  away  from 
all    ties   of   country   and   of  kindred.      Kavinf^   a   corrmon  purpose    and  a 
coninon  knowledge    of   Latin,    which  they   endeavor   to   malce    a  living 
language f^     they   are   cosmopo]itan   in  a  degree   that    no   other  men 
have    ever  been.      They    stand   ready   to   go    at    a  moment's   notice 
wherever    in  the   wide  world   and   on  whatever  mission  they   may   be 
sent.      Obedience   has   become   second   nature    to    them.      We   should   just 
as  much   expect   to    see    a   soldier   on  parade    going  through   the    evo- 
lutions   separately   as   to    see    a   Jesuit   acting    independently.      On 
the    other  hand   it   must    not    be   overlooked   that    they   have    learned 
to   coiTunand   as   well    as   obey.      They   have    taught    in   and  have    governed 
the    schools;    they   have   been   sent    to   act   with   large   powers    of   dis- 
cretion  and   choice    on  distant,    often  delicate   missions.      They  have 
founded   and   conducted  to   the   highest    success    schools   among   the 
poor,    schools    of   every   grade   from  the   primary   to    the    University. 
They  have   furnished  able  professors   for  nearly   all   the    great    uni- 
versities  of   continental   Europe    at    one    time    or   another   in  their 
history.      Every   branch   of    learning  has   been   entered   and   often  en- 
riched  by   the    scholarship   and   zeal    of  men    of   this    Order.      Says 

■'■The   Educational    System   of   the    Jesuits.    Land  shut ,  1013 . 
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Nicoli'^    "Their    judicious   arrangement    of    studies,    their   admirable 
superintendence,    t?ieir  exemplary   discipline,    their  many    induce- 
ments  to    application  rendered   the    Jesuit   colleges   the   resort    of 
all   those  who  aspired   to   eminence    in   the    literary   or   learned 
world.      The    greatest   men   in  Europe    during  the    seventeenth   and 
eighteenth   centuries  were   educated   by   the    Jesuits.      They   have 
taught    every   grade    in  their   schools   from  the    lowest    to    the  hig?iest 
college   courses.      They  have    studied   the    theory   and   practiced  the 
art    of   discipline    and  government.      They   know  what    is    in  nan  and 
they   nave    abundant    evidence   all   through   their   history   of   knowing 
how   to   manage   him. 

Fo:*'   themselves   they   glory    in   the    sacrifice    of   the    intellect. 
"To   the    i-Jreater   Glory   of    God"    is   the   motto    of   tne    individual   and 
of   the    Order.      They   seem  not    so   much   to   have   disciplined  themselves 
as   to   have  eliminated  one    of   the    strongest    of  human  f acuities, - 
the  will.      Perhaps    it    wo^^ld  be    entirely    just    to    them  to   say   that 
they    seek   to   conform  all  wills   to    one   will,    that    of    their-   rep:u- 
larly   constituted   authority    and  ultimately   the   will   of    the    Divine 
Master.      Thus   they   have   secured   a   consolidation,    a   singleness    and 
solidity   of   purpose    and   action   suggesting   the    Greek   phalanx   and 
the    Roman   Legion.      Their   thinking,    their  teaching,    their   literary 
style   follow   closely   prescribed   rules,    forms   and   patterns.      "All 

ISee    Nicoli, History    of   the    Jesuit s,p .48.    Bohn   Library. 
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the    teachers   were   not   only  members   of   the    society,    but    ?iad   been 
educated   by    it.      And   in  the   s^ivinp;   of    instruction,    nothing  was 
left    to    the    choice    or  will   of   the    individual   teacher.      Everything, 
even   to   the   details,   was   prescribed   by    laws   and  from  these   there 
could   be   no  departure."!      "The   profesP!or,    as   such,    is   not    the 
original    invest  ir;at or ,    he    ought    not    to  mistake   himself   in  his 
chair   for   the    autho>"    in  his    study.      The    teacher's   art    lies,    not    in 
giving  forth   lucubrations   of   his    own  private   thoughts    and   theo- 
ries,   but    in   imparting   approved   results    to  those  who  are   sent    to 
learn  definite   matter,    and   to    be  formed   therein   on   a  good   plan. "2 
"We  hold  furthermore   that    religious    truth   being  definite    and  cer- 
tain,   like   any    other  truth,    is    as   susceptible    of    being   tau^Tht    as 
the    science    of    language,    o"   the    theory    of   numbers."*^     There    is  not 
much   agnosticism  or  hesitation   in   this    statement.      For   the    pupil 
"the    instruction  of  the    teachers   was    in  no    case   to    be    questioned, 
but    received."^     What  he   said   in  explanation   or    interpretation  of 
the    lessons   was  not    to    be   examined   or  reasoned  upon,    but    to   be   re- 
membered  and   be   believed."      "When   they   have  experienced    in  thera- 

-^Barnard's   Journal.   Ed.XIY.p  .4'')3  . 

^Hughes ,p .148 

^Catalogue    of    Loyola   College , Baltimore , for   1890-1891 .p . 6. 

^Barnard's   Journal .Ed. XIV. p .472 . 
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selves  the  effects  thereof"!   and  not  till  near  the  end  of  the 
course  in  theolof^y  "are  they  free  to  leave  the  opinions  of  their 
late  professors",  in  five  out  of  a  course  of  ten  public  lectures 
which  they  are  at  liberty  to  /^ive. 

The  one  central  thin«;  in  the  literary  course  of  Jesuit  study 
was  to  acquire  the  Ciceronian  style^.   Disputation*^  in  eloquent 
language  was  cultivated  to  the  last  degree.   As  a  body  of  trained 
teachers,  the  graduates  of  our  normal  schools  and  colleges  are  not 
to  be  compared  witVi  them.   "The  Jesuit  has  surveyed  the  whole 
field  of  natural  thought  and  investigation,  in  the  various 
branches,  mental,  physical,  and  ethical:  logic,  general  and  special 
metaphy sies, i .e .  cosmology,  psychology,  natural  theology;  also 
ethics,  natural  right,  and  social  right;  physics,  chemistry,  math- 
ematics, geology  and  astronomy,  and  other  subsidiary  matters." 
Every  educated  Jesuit  has  had  several  years'  experience  in  teaching 
during  his  course  of  study.   Teachers  so  educated  and  trained,  and 
holding  views  so  positive,  mould  their  pupils'  minds  as  the  potter 
moulds  the  clay. 

-'■Kughes,pp.l49-200. 

^The   Educational    System  of  the    Jesuits.    Landshut. 

"^For   an  excellent    explanation  of   their  method   of   disput  ation,and 
of   the    logical  deductions  of   a  truth, see    an  article    by.  Father 
Hughes    in  the   Educational   Review  for  February ,1091 ,    and    in  his 
"Loyola   and   the    Educational    System  of  the    Jesuits", pp.    200-207. 

I 
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Luther  and  Helanchthon, Calvin  and  Knox  had  established   church 
schools    in  which  the    elements   of   secular   learning;,    the    catechism, 
the   Bible   and  Protestant   doctrines  were    to    be   taught    to   the    chil- 
dren  of   the   parish.      The   honor   of   sug^^estinf;  free    schools   and  uni- 
versal  education   is   claimed  for   Luther-*-  from  a   letter   addressed  to 
the    Elector   of   Saxony    in   152G.      The    Jesuits   were    the   first    to   put 
in  practice    this    beneficent    suggestion,    and  this   they   did   as   a 
means   of   combatting  the    Reformation.      They   appropriated   Luther's 
suggestion^  and'Sturm's  method   to   a   considerable   extent    and  gave 
the   world  popular  education.      England's   drum-beat    is   heard   abound 
the   world,    but   here    is   a   silent    educational    force,    an   order  of  men 
vowed   to   poverty   and  noble    deads,    which   operates   directly   or  indi- 
rectly  in  almost    every   city   throug?iout    the    Christian  world. 

To   rail   against    the    Jesuits   for   cherishing  ulterior   ends,    and 
for  making  proselytes    is   only   to   repeat    their   own  avowed  purpose 
and   our   own   educational    intent.      All    schools   are    conducted  with   an 
ulterior  purpose.      All   earnest    souls  proselyte   as   far   as   they  can, 
all    enthusiasts   love   to  have   their  views   of   truth   accepted   by   others 


-■•See   Barnard's  National    Education   in  Europe, p.  19.    But    the   writer 
overlooks   the   fact    that    there   were   free   public    schools   under   the 
Roman   emperors.        See    American   Journal  of   Educat  ion,vol  .v.p  .215. 
See   Hu'^hes,pp  .5,66,82,117 .      For  an    important    limitation  of    this 
free   education, see   p. 260. 


'^Barnard's    Journal  of   Education. vol  .v  .p  .216  . 
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"Ignatius  expressly  forbids  members  of  the  Order  from  inducing-^ 
scholars  of  the  colleges  to  enter  the  Order,-  a  command  which  is 
always  strictly  obeyed."   No  doubt  this  is  true  of  admissions  to 
Jesuit  colleges.   Only  those  of  special  fitness  who  have  passed 
through  a  severe  test  can  get  into  the  order.   But  Jesuit  schools 
were  created  and  conducted  for  the  very  purpose  to  bring  its  youth 
completely  under  the  dominion  of  the  Catholic  Church. 'i   Multitudes 
of  Protestant  children  were  won  over  to  the  Catholic  faith.   The 
very  existence  of  the  Order  meant  propagandism. 

Such  was  and  is  the  Jesuit  educational  system.   It  probably 
still  is  the  supreme  type  of  training  by  forces  external  to  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  in  which  he  has  "his  own  personal  development 
imposed  upon  him."*^  Whatever  that  system  is  capable  of,  Sturm  and 
the  Jesuits,  especially  the  latter,  seem  to  have  realized.   They 
alike  appealed  to  unworthy  motives,  excited  the  spirit  of  emula- 


iRev.Fr .Tjai-on,  of  Loyola  College,  Baltimore.   For  a  discussion 
of  this  proselyting  spirit  and  methods  of  the  Jesuits,  from  the 
side  of  their  enemies,  see  Secreta  Monita  Societatis  Jesu,  printed 
verbatim  from  the  London  copy  of  1725, to  which  is  prefixed  an  His- 
torical Essay  with  notes.  Princet on,N. J. ,1831 .  The  masterpiece  of 
criticism  of  Jesuit  methods  and  aims  is  the  Provincial  Letters  of 
Pascal . 


^Barnard's  Journal  of  Kducation,vol . v .p .219 . 
"^Ranke  ,  History  of  Papacy ,  vol .  ii  .B  .vol .  ii  .p  .  17  . 
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tion-'-  to  jealous  rivalry,  developed  the  pride  of  superiority,  even 
in  piety,  and  cultivated  the  spirit  of  victory  in  rhetorical  con- 
tests to  the  highest  degree.   They  were  severe,  perhaps  justly 
enough,  with  idlers,  but  were  not  sufficiently  tolerant  of  medioc- 
rity.  They  inflicted  punishments  upon  evil  doers,  and  for  the 
stimulus  of  dull  minds.   In  this  respect  the  Jesuits  v^ere  less 
culpable  than  the  Sturmians,  and  they  had  the  practical  wisdom  to 
turn  the  culprit  over  to  a  non- Jesuit  officer  v/hen  bodily  chas- 
tisement was  required.   But  the  Jesuits  had  the  immense  moral  pow- 
er of  the  confessional  to  help  them  in  control  of  Catholic  boys. 
This  power  of  course  the  Sturmians  never  had.   On  the  whole  we 
may  conclude  that  the  systems  of  the    Sturmians  and  of  the  Jesuits 
constitute  the  highest  types  of  absolutism  in  education. 


-^Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  vol  .v. p  .226  .   On  envy,  ambi- 
tion, and  tVie  passions  as  a  stimulant  to  development,  see  Kant's 
Tractate  on  Universal  History,  Proposition  IV.  Translated  by 
De  Quincy.   Also  "On  Stimulus",  a  lecture  delivered  before  the 
Teachers'  Training  Syndicate,  Gambr-idge,  in  1883,  by  Arthur  Sidg- 
wick ,M. A. 
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Part  II. 
Individualism. 

The  spirit  of  protest  was  early  abroad  against  the  rigid  and 
generally  harsh  system  of  education  in  practice  both  in  Protestant 
and  Catholic  schools.   Montaigne  (1533-1592)  in  his  essay  on  the 
Education  of  Children  showed  the  error  of  the  method  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  much  that  was  done  and  taught  in  the  schools. 

Bacon  (1560-1626)  in  his  Novum  Organon  and  more  especially  in 
his  Dignity  and  Advancement  of  Learning  exposed  the  worthlessness 
of  much  that  passed  for  learning,  and  the  unnatural  and  inade- 
quate methods  of  seeking  knowled'^e  . 

Descartes  (1596-1(360)  in  his  discourse  on  Method  said  that 
when  he  had  finished  his  university  course  he  found  he  knew  noth- 
ing, and  had  not  even  learned  how  to  seek  knowledp-e  properly. 
Many  were  the  complaints  and  the  suggestions,  and  many  the  theo- 
ries for  a   nore  humane  and  a  more  efficient  method  of  instruct- 
ing the  youth  and  promoting  learning. 

Let  us  novf  discuss  two  of  these  theories  that  had  a  partial 
trial  during  a  few  brief  years  and  left  a  profound  impression  on 
subsequent  edv.cational  methods  and  history.   These  theories  are 
now  felt  with  increasing  force  in  Europe  and  America.   They  have 
made  our  age  one  of  great  revival. 
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The  Little  Schools  of  the  Port  Royalists. 

This  educational  experiment  has  awakened  much  attention  and 
sympathy,  and  has  provoked  almost  endless  discussion.   The  results 
of  the  experiment  and  of  the  discussion  are  not  quite  tanfjible  but 
they  have  unquestionably  been  both  powerful  and  healthful.   The 
experiment  is  especially  sifrnificant  as  an  appeal  to  the  very 
fundamental  principles  of  human  individuality.   Other  marked 
characteristics  will  appear  upon  an  analysis  of  the  system.   His- 
torically the  present  educational  system  of  France  in  many  of  its 
best  features  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  tVie  little  schools  of 
Port  Royal. 


Note.-  I  have  made  special  use,  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper, 
of  the  following  works:  (1)  Port-Royal , par  C.A.Sainte 
Beuve .  Paris,  Hachette ,1860.  Livre  Quatrieme.  Ecoles  de 
Port  Roypl.   (2)  Select  Memoires  of  Port  Royal,  by  M.A. 
Schimmelpennick.  Fifth  edition.  Longmans .London .1858 . 

(3)  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  H^^r-itings  of  T.Noon  Talfourd, 

(4)  Beard, Charles .  Port  Royal. 2  vols .London, 1873 .  (5)  Bar- 
nard's Journal  of  Education,  vol  .xxviii  .  {<">)    Quick's  Edu- 
cational Reformers. 
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The  Founder. 

Jean  de  Vergier^-  v/as  boj'n  of  noble  patent a/re  at  Bayonne  in 
1581  and  died  in  Paris  in  1643.   He  completed  his  studies  in  the 
humanities  in  Paris,  and  then  went  to  Louvain   to  study  theology. 
There,  as  a  fellow-student,  he  met  and  became  warmly  attached  to 
Jansenius .   Each  gained  high  imiversity  honors,  Jansenius  distin- 
guishing himself  as  the  first  doctor  of  Louvain,  and  Vergier 
received  a  call  to  return  to  a  professorship  in  Paris.   The  young 
men  were  fast  friends  and  remained  such  through  life.   Vergier 
soon  secured  a  tutorship  f o  ■"  Jansenius  in  Paris  and  they  were  de- 
ligtited  to  be  together  again. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  diocetan  of  Bayonne,  v/-ho  v/as  at  this 
time  foundinsv  a  college,  called  these  young  doctors  to  assist  him, 
and  placed  Jansenius  at  the  head  of  his  institution.   While  here, 
in  their  leisure  hours,  these  young  men  entered  upon  a  careful 
study  of  the  Church  Fathers,  and  especially  of  St .August ine .   In 
entire  accord  of  opinion  they  formed  that  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
grace  which  afterwards  was  the  peculiar  distinguishing  principle 
of  the  Jansenists,  which  doctrine  caused  so  much  trouble  and  per- 
secution, and  involved  in  its  own  overthrow  the  ruin  of  the  Port 
Royalists  and  the  little  schools.   This  doctrine  was  a  revolt  from 


iMichaud,  Biographie  Universelle.  Also  ?aint  Beuve,Livre  Pre- 
miere.XI  . 
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that  held  by  the  Catholic  Church  since  the  time  of  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  was  very  near  to  that  held  by  Calvin,  thoiigh  Jansenius 
never  realized  the  fact  and  Ver^^ier  was  writing  a  book  against 
Calvinism  at  the  time  of  his  death. -•- 

In  1628,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  Vergier  was  elevated  to 
the  headship  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Gyran  in  Poitiers,  whence  the 
title  by  which  he  was  henceforth  known.   About  the  time  of  this 
honorable  promotion,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  diocesan  of 
Lucan,  Richelieu,  afterwards  the  famous  cardinal,  and  minister  of 
State.   Some  years  later  Abbe  Saint  Cyran  gave  up  his  position  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  a  quiet  street  in  Paris.   Here,  in  re- 
treat,^ he  devoted  himself  to  studies  and  to  the  duties  of  a  fa- 
ther confessor.   He  became  the  favorite  confessor  of  persons  of 
distinguished  rank  both  in  church  and  state.   Honors  and  dignities 
were  urged  upon  him.   He  refused  them  all.   Richelieu,  now  in  the 
full  tide  of  his  power,  spared  neither  words  nor  proffers  of  ad- 
vancement to  attach  so  influential  a  man  to  his  following. 3  "Gen- 
tlemen, I  make  known  to  you  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe",  he 

lAny  one  curious  to  follow  this  point  further  m.ay  find  the  mat- 
ter stated  fully  in  "Les  Cinque  Proposit ions" ,vol . iii .of  Schira- 
melpennick's  Memories  of  Port  Royal.   See  also  Sainte  Beuve,  Port 
Royal  Book. II. 

-^Though  not  a  monk,  he  lived  with  all  the  strictness  of  the  Ben- 
edictine rule. 

^See  Ci'itical  and  Miscellaneous  Writ  in-:s  of  T.Noon  Talfoard, 
"Port  Royalists". 
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said,  v;hen  introducing  the  Abbe,  his  friend  of  earlier  years. 
Almonries,  bishoprics,  and  abbacies  were  pressed  upon  him  in  vain 
by  Richelieu.   ^Vhat  can  the  man  mean?  thought  Richelieu,  whose 
ovm  greed  for  honors  was  unbounded.   Then  he  becaime  jealous,  sus- 
picious, and  at  last  openly  hostile.   He  cruelly  wronged  his 
former  friend,  casting  him  into  prison  at  Vincennes,  whei-e  ?ie  lay 
many  years  in  sad  neglect. 

^'hat  Saint  Oyran  what  he  wanted  was  no  secret  nor  did  he  make 
it  appear  such,  to  honorable  men  at  least.   He  had  no  sinister  mo- 
tives, nor  ulterior  ends.   Pev/  men  have  been  more  transparent,  more 
modestly  outspoken.   He  delighted  in  doing  good,  in  occupying  his 
mind  With  subjects  of  the  profoundest  human  interest,  and  in  en- 
gaging in  conversation  with  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  peo- 
ple.  He  advised  troubled  consciences,  and  gathered  about  him  a 
little  band  of  the  most  pious,  learned  and  brilliant  men  of  his 
time,  known  as  "Les  Messieurs  de  Port  Royal".   He  loved  children, 
always  showing  them  respect,  affection  and  reverence.   He  was  wont 
to  bless  them  and  to  share  in  their  amusements.   He  was  constantly 
devising  schemes  for  their  happiness  and  their  instruction.   It 
was  he  at  last  who  planned,  put  in  operation,  and  tenderly  fos- 
tered the  little  schools  of  Port  Royal. 

Port  Royal""-  was  a  deserted  nunnery  a  few  miles  from  Versailles 

■^Schimmelpennick,vol  .iii  .G? . 
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to  which  some  of  the  "gentlemen  of  Port  Royal"  had  retired  for 
seclusion  and  study.   Here  could  be  found  the  teachers,  the 
buildings  and  the  enviroioment  that  Cyran  wished  for  to  make  his 
experiment  in  education. 

He  held  the  view,  as  did  and  do  the  Jesuits,  that  the  two 
great  means  to  be  used  in  saving  men  are  confession  and  education. 
Through  the  first, men  are  to  be  led  into  a  better  life;  through 
the  latter,  children  are  to  be  brought  up  in  a  better  life.   That 
all  men  were  lost  in  the  fall  of  Adam   and  were  to  be  rescued  by 
human  effort  and  divine  grace  was  the  fundamental  idea.   The  same 
view  was  advanced  by  Milton.-^   In  the  working  out  of  this  experi- 
ment, it  has  been  frequently  noted  that  St.Oyi'an  selected  his  as- 
sociates and  his  teachers  with  rare  sagacity  and  success. 2  He 
inspired  his  teachers  with  his  own  noble  zeal  and  lofty  purpose. 
One  cannot  judce  fairly  of  the  practicability  of  their  theory  from 
the  Port  Royal  experiment,  for  any  system  in  the  hands  of  such 
singularly  accomplished  and  devoted  men  must  have  measurably  suc- 
ceeded.  Nor  was  St. Cyran  disposed  to  waste  effort  on  worthless 
material.   He  no  more  believed  that  all  boys  were  competent  to 
become  scholars,  than  he  did  that  ail  men  were  elected  to  be  saved. 

ISee  Tractate  on  Education.  Bohn  Library .vol .III . 

'^For  a  list  of  these  remarkable  men  and  their  several  traits  of 
character,  see  Hartiard '  s  Journal  of  Education, vol  .28;  or 
Sainte  Beuve. 
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He  turned  away  more  boys  than  he  received,  and  received,  not  ac- 
cording to  rank  or  ability  to  pay,  but  according  to  moral  and  in- 
tellectual worth. 

W?iile  the  Jesuits  v/ere  everywhere  extendin,"?  their  schools  and 
educating  even  Protestant  ctiildren,  they  were  pushing  their  way 
into  the  universities,  and  attempting  the  entire  control  of  educa- 
tion, the  Port  Royalists  were  seeking  only  seclusion,  and  a  chance 
to  try  their  methods  on  a  few  select  boys.   "It  is  impossible", 
says  Sainte  Beuve ,  "to  determine  now  the  number  of  boys  in  those 
schools,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  at  any  time  they  numbered  more 
than  fifty.  "1   Then  too  these  schools  existed  less  than  tv/enty 
yoars,  all  the  v/hile  under  the  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  liatred  of 
the  Jesuits,  whose  powerful  influence  at  court  finally  secured 
the  order  which  closed  them  and  dispersed  masters  and  pupils.   It 
is  not  in  the  number  of  pupils   or  length  of  time,  or  extent  of 
territory  or  classes  of  people  influenced  by  the  Port  Royalists 
that  we  shall  find  the  chief  interest  in  the  study  of  these  little 
schools . 


•'•Sainte  Beuve.   Book  IV. 
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Fundamental   Principles. 

The   foundations   of   faith   and   of   philosophy   on  which  the    sys- 
tem  stood,    and  the   principles    that    guided    in  the    instruction   and 
discipline  will  repay   study.      They   afford  many  points   of   agreement 
with   the    Sturmian   and   the    Jesuit    systems   and  many   points    of    strik- 
ing  contrast.      The   foundations   were    the    strong  aoctrines   of   St. 
Augustine,    the   sweet,    gentle   piety   and   learning  of   vSt.Anselm 
(fitter   to   be    called  the    an;?elic   doctor      than  was   Aquinas), the 
critical    classical   spirit    of   Erasmus,    and  the    enquiring  mind   and 
method   of   Descartes.      The   principles   that   guided   the    application 
were   a  fixed   and  positive   purpose,    a  gentleness   of  manner,    and  a 
keenness   of    insight    into    child-nature   and-chila  needs,    and   a   love 
of    truth  for    its    own   sake.      By   the    old  system  the    child-mind  was 
conceived  to    be,    as    it   were,    an   inert    thing  to   be  moulded   and  fash- 
ioned.     By  the   new   system   it   v/as   conceived  to   be    incited  to    ac- 
tivity,   like    the    germ   of   a  plant,    which   grows    only   by  wliat    it    ap- 
propriates when  placed   in  a  suitable    environment. 

Of   course   the    environment    is    all-important    to   the    one    as    to 
the    other.      All    three,    Stuiinians,    Jesuits,    and  Port    Royalists  held 
to   the   doctrine    of   original    sin,    and   of   a  natural  proneness   to 
evil.      But    trie   Port   Royalists   applied  no  heroic    treatment    either 
to   the    souls   of  men   or   to    the    minds   of    children,    but    only   the 
gentle  means   of    love    and  prayer.      Corporal   punishment    was   rarely 
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inflicted  on  children;  harsh  words  never.   "Speak  less  to  them  of 
God  than  to  God  about  them",   enjoined  the  ^^entle  St.Gyran.   Pu- 
pils were  in  no  case  personal  rivals  but  were  led  to  strive  to  im- 
itate a  lofty  ideal  and  to  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  for 
the  pleasure  of  findinr  it.   Every  child  loves  a  game  of  seek  and 
is  naturally  inquisitive.   When  one  truth  is  acquired  it  be-^ets  a 
desire  for  related  truths  and  increses  the  powers  for  nev/  pursuit. 
Every  boy  must  have  some  ideal,  some  exemplar.   Worship  is  as 
natural  as  to  live.   Only  when  man  shall  find  no  excellence  to 
long  for  will  he  cease  to  reverence.   In  no  case  were  pupils  driven 
to  study  against  their  will.   "Studium  discendi  voluntate  quae 
potest  constat",  says  Q,uintilian.   The  Port  Royalists  adopted  this 
as  a  guiding  principle.   Pascal  doubted  the  expediency  of  wholly 
dispensing  with  emulation  among  boys. 

Saint  Cyran  thought  that  education,  as  ordinarily  conducted, 
only  strengthened  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  heart,  and  that 
children  should  be  sheltered  from  evil  by  gathering  them  in  little 
groups  of  four  or  five,  each  p;roup  under  the  care  of  a  good  man  in 
a  little  cloister-family. 

"L'idee-*-  des  Ecoles,  concue  par  M.de  Saint  Cyran,  reposait, 
meditat ive,sur  la  racine  meme  de  la  doctrine  chretienne 
comme  tout  ce  qui  entrait  dans  cette  t^te,  telle  qu'il  I'entendait, 

sur  le  dogme  approfondi  de  la  Chute." 

ISainte  Beuve  .  Livre  Q,uatrieme  .408. 
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"Voici  les  raisons,  (ecrit  M.de  Sainte-Marthe )  qu'on  avoit 
d'etablir  de  Petites  Ecole,  pour  y  elever  l9s  jeunes  gens  dans  la 
craints  de  Dieu."   "Voila  done  1 'esprit  bien  marque  de  l' institu- 
tion des  Petites  EcolesI   Vigilance  I  vigilance*.   Noctu  diuque , 
aestu  et  gelu,  respect  pour  I'enfance,  tendresse  de  nourrice ,  mais 
redoublee  d'une  crainte  terrible." 

The  saving  of  the  soul  was  the  first  object,  the  culture  of 
tlie  min(i  the  second,  while  the  culture  of  the  body,  at  least,  the 
care  of  the  health  was  not  wholly,  but  n'luch  neglected.   Under  the 
head  "Thd'ologie  Pamiliere"  the  boys  were  taught  in  a;pimpl9  way 
the  principles  of  faith.   "We  were  inspired  to  fear  God,  to  avoid 
sin,  and  to  have  a  very  horror  of  falsehood  and  insincerity  and 
deceit",  said  one  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  little  school.   The 
master  and  five  or  six  boys  slept  in  one  room,  each  in  a  single 
bed.   T?iey  arose  and  retired  together.   They  ate  and  worked  and 
took  recreation  together.   They  sought  and  gained,  so  the  testimony 
runs,  the  closest  familiarity  unmingled  with  distrust  and  dislike. 

Daily  Programme. 

5.30   Rise,  dress,  morning  prayers. 

4-7    Study  and  recite  a  lesson. 

7-8    Breakfast,  recreation. 

8-11    School,  srudy,  recitation,  drill  on  lessons. 

ll-l   Dinner;  play  in  the  garden. 

1-2    The  whole  school  receives  common  instruction. 
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2-4  Glasses   st  Jidy   in  their  separate    study   rooms. 

4  A  light    refection.      Study   till    six   o'clock. 

G-8.        Supper;    play   in  the   garden. 

8-30        Study. 

8.30-9  Evening  prayers. 

9  To  bed. 

During  meals,  dinner  and  supper,  some  one  of  the  class 
reads  from  some  interesting  book.   V/hen  the  v;eather  was  inclement, 
indoor  sports  took  the  place  of  outdoor  games. 

Sur^day  Programme. 

1.  A  catechetical  lesson  in  the  morning. 

2.  A  longer  play  time  than  usual. 

3.  The  afternoon  spent  in  reading. 

Pastimes . 

1.  An  occasional  half-holiday  was  given. 

2.  Outdoor   games   of    skill   and   strength  were   encouraged. 

3.  Billiards    and   chess    and    checkers  were  encouraged   as    indoor 
game  s .  -'■ 

^I    am   indebted  to   Charles   Beard's   Port    Royal , vol . ii . ,    in 
working   out    the    above   programmes. 
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While  these  schools  were  at  Port  Royal  des  Champs  the  boys 
and  master  roamed  over  the  fields  and  throi:igh  the  woods  in  suita- 
ble weather.   One  of  the  masters  of  Port  Royal,!  Goustel,  has  left 
us  a  little  book  ,  "Les  Regies  de  I'Education  des  infants"  which 
expresses  faithfully  the  spirit  of  the  schools.   Ke  questions 
whether  it  is  better  to  bring  up  children  in  religious  houses  as 
had  formerly  been  the  custom  in  Italy  and  Germany,  or  in  the  homes 
of  the  parents,  as  many  people  think,  or  in  colleges  as  is  now  the 
more  general  custo)n.   In  the  first  case  he  thinks  piety  has  the 
best  guaranty;  in  the  second,  good  breeding  is  better  observed; 
and  in  the  third,  the  ordinary  studies  have  the  advantage. 

The  three  essentials  of  a  complete  education,  says  Coustel, 
are  virtue,  belles  lettres,  and  civilite,  that  is  the  outside,  the 
good  form  of  the  (bther  two.   It  is  difficult  to  combine  these  es- 
sentials  in  one  school.   The  religious  houses,  the  family,  and  the 
colleges  have  each  inconveniences  and  defects,  and  each  is  obliged 
to  sacrifice  some  of  its  peculiar  advantages  to  gain  others.   The 
mean  of  Erasmus  vras  adopted,  in  accordance  with  the  best  of  rea- 
sons, by  Saint  Cyran.   "Pleirsque-^  placet  media  quaedam  ratio,  ut 

ISee  Sainte  Beuve,Book  IV. 449. 
2See  Sainte  Beuve,Book  17.420. 


apud  unTjm  praeceptorem  quinque  sexve  pueri  inst  itaantur ;  it  a  nee 
sodalitas  deerit  aetati,  cui  convenit  alacritas;  neque  non  sixffi- 
ciet  singulis  xura  praeceptoris ;  et  facile  vistabitur  corruptio 
quam  affert  multitudo",  said  Erasmus.      "I  think  I  shall  do  well 
enough",  wrote  St.Cyran,  "if  I  advance  them  only  a  little  in  their 
Latin  at  twelve  years  of  age,  if  I  provide  that  they  shall  spend 
these  first  years  v/ithin  a  house  or  monastery  in  the  country,  and 
let  them  see  only  the  example  of  a  good  life  in  those  v/ho  may  be 
with  them."   The  training  embraced  a  culture  suitable  to  each  boy. 
A  reason  v/as  alwaysto  be  sought  for,  and  the  teaching  was  not  to  be 
a  blind  following  of  custom  or  authority.   The  drudgery  of  mere 
f act-Q;atherin^-  v/as  abolished,  but  the  mind  was  to  be  fully  occu- 
pied in  assimilating  newly  discovered  facts  into  feystems  of  truth 
grooving  up  within  the  child.   The  Port  Royalists  were  thorough 
Cartesians. 
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Principal  Text -Books. 

1.  ""La  Logique   ou  I'art   de   penser,-   containing   besides   the 
common   rules,   many  new   observations    on   the    forming  of   the    judg- 
ment."     Tpiis   book  was  written  by   three   Port   Royalists,    by    (l)    Ar- 
nauld,    of   Paris,    a  very   gifted  man;    (2)    Kicoli;    and    (3)    Pascal, 
that   marvel   of   brilliancy   and   style.      It   remains   to   our   day  a   col- 
lege   text-book.      Its  method  was   entirely   new. 

2.    Gramniaire    generale  et    raisonee.      This   contained   the    ground 
principles   of    the    art    of   speech,   v/hich  were   explained   in  a   clear 
9.nd   natural  manner.      The   reasons    of   what    is   common  to    all    languages 
were   shown,    and  of   the    differences.      New   remarks   v/ere  made    on   the 
French  language.      The   principles  v/ere    by      Arnauld;    the    text   v/as 
by   Lancelot . 

3.      Nouvelle   Methods   pour   apprendre   facilement    la  Langue 
grecque,    by   Lancelot. 

4.  "Nouvelle   Methode   pour   app'-endre   facilement    et    en  peu  de 
temps   la   langue    latine",    containing  the   rudiments,    rules, etc.      This 
work,    at    once    clear   and   concise,    was   by   Lancelot    (1G44). 

5.  There  were    "Nouvelle  Methodes"    in   Italian  and   Spanish, 
by  Lancelot . 

6.  "Quatre   Traites   de   Poesies",    and    "Le    Jardin  des   Racins 
grecques,    by   Lancelot. 

7.  "ITouveaux   Elements    de    Geometrie",    composed   by    Arnauld, 
so   remarable   a  v/ork   that   when  Pascal   had   read  the   manuscript  ,    he 
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bur.!ned  one  of  his  own  on  the  same  subject,  which  he  had  been  pre- 
paring. 

8.  The  Port  Royalists  also  prepared  a  whole  list  of  chil- 
dren's books  from  classic  fables  and  other  sources. 

9.  "Lettres  morales  et  politiques  de  Giceron  a  son  arni  At- 
tique",  a  "Noivelle  Traduction  d'un  nouveau  Recueil  des  plus 
belles  Lettres  que  Giceron  ecrit  a  ses  amis",  and  "Billet  que 
Giceron  ecrit  tant  a  ses  conimuns  ,etc . 

10.  "Nouvelles  Traductions",  from  Virrril's  Bucolics,  CJeorgics. 

It  is  through  these  text -books  rather  than  the  little  schools 
that  the  Port  Royalists  have  exercised  such  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  schools  of  France.   Indeed  these  books  were  largely  the 
product  of  actual  experiments  in  teaching.   Many  of  them  were  not 
published  till  after  the  schools  v/ere  closed.   Let  us  note  their 
peculiarities : 

1.  They  were  written  in  French  as  far  as  was  possible,  not  in 
a  dead  language . 

2.  They  assumed  to  present  a  new  treatment  of  classic  texts. 

3.  It   was   the   purpose   that    these    text-books    should  be   clear 
and   intelligible    to    children. 

4.  To   this   end  the    books  were  v/ritten   in   a   simple    though   cor- 
rect   and  elegant    style. 

5.  They   appealed  to   the   reason,    not    of   full-grown  men,    but 
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of  children,  and  were  graded  to  suit  the  various  ages  of  children. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  every  one  of  these  five 
respects  this  system  of  text-books  presented  innovations.   They 
were  the  forerunners  of  such  books  as  Ganot ' s  Physics,  the  admi- 
rable scientific  series  of  Paul  Bert,  and  many  other  modern  text- 
books that  now  enjoy  liberal  appreciation.   Their  three  most  dis- 
tinctive traits  were  first   they  were  written  in  the  child's  own 
tongue,  in  a  simple  readable  style;  second  they  were  graded  to 
the  capacity  of  pupils  of  different  ages;  and  third,  they  made 
constant  appeals  to  the  reason  of  the  child.   In  all  three  respects 
they  were  a  complete  change  from  the  old  method,  which  employed 
Latin  texts,  only  to  be  memorized.   It  was  a  vast  swing  of  the 
pendulum  toward  the  side  of  liberalism  and  individualism  in  educa- 
tion.  How  different  might  have  been  the  subsequent  history  of 
France  had  these  schools  been  permitted  to  flourisl-i,  and  these 
text-books  been  widely  adoptedl.  But  the  seed  never  wholly  perish- 
ed.  After  two  hundred  years  France  enjoys  the  fruitage  of  the 
Port  Royalists  in  a  system  of  national  schools,  the  wonder  and  the 
admiration  of  thoughtful  educators. 
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John  Amos  Comenius  (1592-1671). 

The  active  pedagogical  career  of  this  great  man  extended 
from  1614  to  almost  the  end  of  his  life.   To  understand  the  edu- 
cational system  which  he  founded,  v;e  must  iinderstand  the  times, 
the  man,  and  the  state  of  education.   "The  Thirty  Years 'War 
( 1618-1648 )-'■  was  probably  the  most  destructive  of  which  we  have 
any  record.   It  is  estimated  by  careful  historians  that  Germany 
lost  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  population.   The  destruction  of 
every  kind  of  property  was  almost  entire.   As  the  war  was  protract- 
ed ana  trie  pay  of  the  soldiers  became  irregular,  they  inclined 
more  and  more  to  deeds  of  rapine.     The  country  through  v/hich  an 
army  marched  became  a  desert .   Hunger  drove  the  solaiers  to  seek 
booty;  distant  villages  and  hamlets  were  robbed,  plundered,  and 
burnt  al'ter  the  inhabitants  had  been  tortured  and  slain.   The  hor- 
rors of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  so  often  thought  incredible  by 
readers  of  Josephus ,  v;ere  reenacted  in  many  a  city  of  central  Ku- 
rope  among  the  contemporaries  of  Milton.   But  not  the  CJermans  alone 
suffered.   In  the   Swedish  csirip,  m  1640,  a  loaf  of  bread  com- 
manded a  ducat.   Camps  v;ere  filled  with  pale,  tiollow-eyed  men; 
horses  perished,  and  dogs  were  eaten. 

■^Cavid  Muller's  History  of  the  German  People.  Book  IV. Chapter  XIX. 
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The  narration  of  horrors  contained  in  these  pa/^es  of  Miiller 
is  too  terrible  to  be  continued  further.   It  is  paralleled  only 
by  stories  of  the  brutal  savagery  of  the  Crusaders,  or  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.   For  two  years  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  armies 
remained  quartered  on  the  people,  whom  they  continued  to  rob  of 
such  remnants  of  flocks  and  herds  as  had  been  saved.   Little  re- 
mained of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  fomer  generations.   Plunder- 
ing bands  of  warriors  did  not  entirely  disappear  from  Germany  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years  afterwards,  and  the  material  progress 
of  Germany  was  put  back  tv;o  centuries.   The  moral  effects  of  the 
war  were  no  less  deplorable. 

The  reformers  of  the  preceding  century  had  set  up  numerous 
schools  for  the  common  people,  founded  on  the  proceeds   of  confis- 
cated Church  property.   Higher  schools,  gymnasia,  and  universities 
had  been  founded  and  fostered.   It  was  a  period  of  comparative 
peace  and  progress,  and  German  life  was  contented  and  happy.   But 
the  great  war  destroyed  prosperity.   All  classes  suffered;  prince 
and  peasant  alike  were  ruined.   The  German  life  of  this  later  pe- 
r-iod  has  the  aspect  of  death.   It  was  a  return  towards  barbarism. 
In  Kngland  this  was  the  period   of  the  long  strup;gle  betv;een 
Charles  I.  and  his  parliaments,  and  of  the  commonv/ealth .   The 
Netherlands  had  only  just  succeeded  after  eighty  years  of  war,  and 
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the  loss  Of  one  million  lives  in  establishing  their  independence. 
Education  everywhere  was  neglected  or  v.'as  crude  and  vicious.  Such 
were  t?ie  times  and  the  events  which  crowded  into  the  lifetime  of 
this  man. 

Comenius  was  a  man  of  large  and  sympathetic  natuj'et   One  of 
the  people,  he  always  found  his  strongest  impulse  to  action  in 
popular  needs.   The  woes  of  the  people  and  their  dire  calamities 
and  distress  moved  his  generous  nature  to  its  depth. 

"Comenius  is  neither  of  German  stock  nor  was  he  born  nor  did 
he  die  on  German  soil.   But  he  laid  the  ground  of  his  scientific 
framework  of  education  in  German  high  schools.   He  lived  and  v;ork- 
ed  for  long  and  shorter  times  in  German  cities  and  without  disp  te 
in  German  lands  to-day  is  found  the  most  receptive  soil  for  the 
sowing  of  his  pedagogic  ideas.   He  was  the  son  of  a  miller  who 
belonged  to  the  society  of  Bohemian  Brethren.   He  was  born  in 
Nivnitz  in  Moravia  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March  in  the  year  1592. 
He  lost  his  parents  early,  and  in  consequence  his  early  education 
was  neglected.   He  did  not  commence  the  study  of  Latin  (the  be- 
ginning of  all  education  then)  till  in  his  sixteenth  year."! 


-^American  Journal  of  Education,  vol  .v.  (1858  )  p. 257,  a  translation 
from  Karl  Von  Raumer.   Johann  Amos  Comenius,  Sein  Leben  und  Seine 
V/erke,  B.Kayser.  Hanover ,1892. 
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In  1612  ?ie  entered  the  gymnasiuin  at  Herborn  in  Nassau.   Af- 
terwards he  attended  the  University  of  Heidelberg.   He  also  re- 
mained a  long  time  in  the  Netherlands,  and  then  returned  in  1614 
to  his  fatherland  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  brothers'  school  in 
Prerau.   Two  years  later  he  was  ordained;  and  in  1618  he  was 
settled  in  Fulnek  as  a  Moravian  pastor  and  school  regent.   This 
was  the  year  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.   In  the 
plundering  of  Fulnek  by  the  Spanish  soldiery  in  1621,  he  lost  all 
his  property  besides  his  books  and  manuscripts .   By  the  expulsion 
of  Protestant  preachers  from  Austrian  lands  in  1624,  he  lost  his 
office  and  became  dependent  on  charitable  men  who  valued  his 
former  efforts  and  riis  pedariogic  ideas. 

Thirty  thousand  families  kept  their  faith  and  went  into  exile 

at  this  time.   Gomenius  went  to  Poland.   Czech  was  his  .native 

tongue.   He  spoke  German  and  v/rote  in  Czech,  German,  and  Latin. 

During  all  these  years  of  exile  and  difficulty  he  was  reflecting 

on  the  best  means  of  helping  the  unhappy  people  when  better  times 

should  come.   He  at  one  time  taught  Latin  at  Lissa  in  Bohemia, 

when  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  the  war  had  permitted  his  return.   His 

early 

own  struggles  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Latin  language  and  his 
A 

experience  as  a  teacher  had  led  him  to  attempt  to  devise  a  better 
method  of  instruction  and  a  better  text-book.   It  was  ?iere  at 
Lissa  that  he  wrote  and  published  in  1631  that  little  book  called 
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"Labyrinth  des  Lebens  und  Paradise  des  Kerzens."   But  in  the  sajne 
year  appeared  his  "Janua  Linfcuarum  Reserata",  of  which  Bayle  says 
"If  Gomenius  had  not  published  this  book  he  would  no.t  have  been 
immortal."   In  fact  he  like  Byron  awoke  to  find  himself  famous. 
Letters  of  congratulation  came  to  him  from  all  quarters.   The  lit- 
tle book  was  translated  into  twelve  different  European  languages 
and  into  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Mongolian.   "More  and  more, 
near  and  far  did  he  ^^ain  the  attention  of  men  striving  in  similar 
paths,  and  from  all  sides  they  sought  help  from  him  in  their  needs 
and  embarrassments." 

In  1638  he  was  invited  by  the  Swedish  Government  to  undertake 
the  reformation  of  their  schools.   Said  the  great  Oxenstiern, "I 
observed  in  my  youth  that  the  usual  method  of  teaching  was  too 
harsh,  but  was  unable  to  tell  where  the  fault  lay."   Comenius  did 
not  go  immediately  to  Sweden,  but,  receiving  a  like  invitation 
from  England,  he  first  went  to  that  country  in  1641.   The  matter 
of  educational  reform  was  brought  before  parliament,  but  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  put  an  end  to  the  matter. 

Comenius  evidently  had  a  preference  for  England.   He  may 
have  been  influenced  by  Samuel  Hart  lib,  and  he  probably  was  influ- 
enced by  a  preference  for  the  Baconian  philosophy  to  which  he  gave 
the  fullest  assent.   Almost  surely  he  was  influenced  by  the  belief 
that  England  of  all  countries  in  Europe  gave  the  greatest  assurance 
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of  intellectual  freedom,  personal  security,  and  public  stability. 
When  he  found  he  could  do  nothing  there  he  accepted  the  invitation 
to  Sweden,  and  immediately  unfolded  his  plans  to  (Xxenstiern  and  the 
Council.   He  entered  into  an  engagement  with  that  government  to 
write  a  work  on  Method.   He  ber^an  this  task  in  1642,  not  in  Swe- 
den, but  in  Elbing  near  Dantzig  in  Prussia.   In  1640,  he  com- 
pleted his  Methodus  Linguarum  Novissima,  and  presented  it  to  a 
commission  of  learned  Swedes  by  whom  it  was  examined^  approved, 
and  accepted. 

In  1650,  Vie  was  induced  to  cro  to  Patak  in  Hungary,  wriere  he 
spent  four  years  in  organizing  a  school.   Here  it  was  that  he 
wrote  his  most  enduring  work,  perhaps  his  most  celebrated,  the 
Arboris  Pictus,!  the  first  illustrated  child's  book  ever  piiblish- 
ed.   This  is  a  work  of  such  curious  interest  and  me  fit  as  to  have 
gone  through  countless  republications.   It  is  even  yet  a  popular 
child's  book  in  Germany  and  next  to  St .Christopher ,  stands  Comenius 
in  the  favor  of  children. 

In  1554,  Comenius  returned  to  Lissa.   In  1656  the  Poles  burnt 
the  place,  and  in  the  conflagration  were  destroyed  Comenius'  house, 
books,  and  manuscripts  embodying  the  labors,  the  precious  fruits 


-■■The  book  was  broug}it  out  in  this  count '"y  by  Bardeen,  of  Syra- 
cuse, in  1880. 
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of  many  years  of  toil.   He  fled  and  finally  settled  in 
Ameterdsun,  where  he  remained  as  bishop,  educational  writer,  and 
private  tutor  till  the  end  of  his  life.   He  had  been  chosen 
senior  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  in  1040.   Thenceforward 
devolved  upon  him  the  care  of  the  affairs  of  a  poor,  despised,  and 
persecuted  society. 

Preeminently  a  man  of  peace  he  called  on  the  princes  when 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  had  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  of  the  v;ar, 
in  these  words:  "Ye  have  destroyed  many  things,  0  ye  mighty;  now 
rebuild  many."   Churches  and  schools  had  bearvruthlessly  destroyed. 
Gomenius  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  multitude  and  the  ma^~- 
nitude  of  popular  distresses.   He  sougtit  in  two  v;ays  to  restore 
the  ruined  people  to  peace  and  prosperity.   His  educational  lean- 
ing suggested  to  him  that  the  great  agency  for  the  future  lay  in 
the  renovation  of  the  schools.   At  first  he  soug?it  with  all  his 
pov/er  to  bring  about  among  the  Protestants  an  agreement  to  one  com- 
mon, simple  confession  of  faith  that  would  put  an  end  to  quarrels 
among  themselves.   To  the  end  he  remained  hostile  to  papacy  and 
the  Jesuits,  and  he  suffered  much  in  consequence  from  them. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  human  nature  and  on  professors  of 
the  Christian  religion  that  in  those  two  centuries,  the  sixteenth 
and  sevinteenth,  Lutherans  and  Galvinists  persecuted  each  other 
bitterly,  as  did  the  Anglicans  and  Puritans.   In  both  cases  the 
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hostile  co-relisionist s  were  kept  from  ciestroyin;^  one  another  ut- 
terly, only  by  their  common  danger  and  fear  of  the  Catholics. 
These  ac:ain  were  scarcely  less  distracted  and  hostile  among  them- 
selves.  The  fate  of  the  little  schools  of  Port  Royal,  not  to  speak 
of  other  institutions,  was  involved  in  one  of  these  bitter  v;ars 
waged  within  the  Catholic  body.   Catholics  and  Protestants  were 
deterred  from  exterminat inr^  each  other  only  by  the  imminent  danger 
of  a  common  annihilation  by  the  barbarous  Turks. 

The  great  heart  of  the  noble  bishop  was  full  of  hope  that  he 
could  bring  about  a  unity  of  Protestant  Christendom.   One  nowhere- 
finds  a  more  truly  Christian  spirit  than  in  the  confession  of 
faith  written  by  Gomenius  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  entitled 
"The  One  Thing  Needful."   He  is  indeed  a  grand  and  memorable 
figure  as  he  nears  the  end  of  a  long,  busy,  useful,  and  eventful 
life.   A  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,  he  was  a  worthy 
pattern  of  his  Divine  Master,  and  by  ch.eerful  faith  in  and  hope 
for  man,  and  an  abiding  confidence  in  God,  puts  to  shame  our  petty 
repinings.   He  toiled  for  humanity;  he  gave  without  stint  when  he 
had  wherewith  to  give,  and  died  as  he  lived  dependent  on  private 
charity.   I  venture  to  denominate  him  the  n;reat  apostle  of  indi- 
vidualism in  education. 
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The  State  of  Education  in  Europe. 

Francis  had  said  in  1605,  •*■  "There  be  three  vanities  in 
studies:  fantastic  learning,  contentious  learning,  and  delicate 
learning.   In  the  first  men  hunt  more  after  words  than  matter. 
Then  did  Sturm  spend  such  infinite  and  curious  pains  upon  Cicero 
the  orator,  Hermogenes  the  rhetorician,  besides  his  own  books  of 
periods  and  imitation  and  the  like.   Then  did  Car,  of  Cambridge, 
and  Ascham  with  their  lectares  and  writings  almost  deify  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes.   Then  did  Krasmus  take  occasion  to  wake  the 
scoffing  echo,  "Decem  annes  consiompsi  in  legendo  Cicerone;  and  the 
echo  answered  in  Greek,  One  Asine .   Then  grew  the  learning  of  the 
schoolroom  to  be  utterly  despised  as  barbarous.   In  sum,  the  v;hole 
inclination  smd  bent  of  those  times  was  towards  copie.   Here, 
therefore,  is  the  first  distemper  of  learning,  v/here  men  study 
words  and  not  matter." 

Thus  said  the  great  philosopher  and  more  in  the  same  vein, 
and  he  set  all  Kui'ope  to  thinking.   ?o  had  Roger  Bacon  (1214-1892) 
spoken  against  scholasticism  and  its  methods  four  hundred  years 
before,  and  had  been  duly  punished  for  his  temerity.   In  1510,  the 
good  John  Colet  had  founded  St. Paul's  School,  London  "in  which 
•'■Advanc  snent  of  Learning, Part  IV. p. 2. 
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boys,  instead  of  being  crammed  with  scholasticism,  were  trained 
in  the  new  learninfi,  and  instead  of  being  flogged  and  driven, 
were  to  be  attracted  and  gently  led  into  the  paths  of  the  new 
learning."   V/hen  "finding  that  no  one  write  Latin  grammars  simple 
enough  for  beginners,  he  wrote  one  himself,  making  the  eight  parts 
of  speech  as  easy  as  he   could,  ij.udging  that  nothing  may  be  too 
soft  nor  familiar  for  little  children  when  learning  a  tongue  ,  to 
them  all  strange,  and  lifting  up  their  little  white  hands  to  him." 
Even  this  tenderly  inspired  grammar  for  little  children  v;as  written 
wholly  in  Latin,  and  taught  in  that  tongue  as  far  as  possible. 

Ratich  had  said:  "It  is  the  course  of  nature  to  learn  to  read 
right  and  speak  the  mother  tongue  correctly  and  fluently,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  use  the  German  Bible.   Hebrew  and  Greek  come  next,  as 
the  tongues  of  the  original  texts  of  the  Bible.   Next  comes  Latin. 
Elsewhere  German  should  be  used  in  all  the  faculties."   "The  Latin 
grammar  should  not  be  learned  before  the  author,  but  after  and  in 
the  author."   "It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  close  translations  of 
the  Latin  authors  should  be  printed  in  good  German,  for  then  each 
boy  might  be  made  to  read  over  each  twice  or  thrice  before  taking 
it  up  in  the  Latin."   "Elvery thing  in  the  course  of  nature.   Only 
one  thing  at  a  time,  and  first  in  the  mother  tongue.   Everything 
without  compulsion.   Boys  cannot  be  whipped  into  learning  or  wish- 
ing to  learn,  nor  by  rote,  but  by  reason  and  first  the  thing. 
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Gomenius  said,-^   "The  best  years  of  my  life  were  wasted  in 
useless  school  exercises.   Kow  often  have  I  shed  tears  and  cried 
out  in  my  grief:  '0  mihi  praeteritos  referat  si  Jupiter  annos . ' 
Ter;   years  all  given  to  the  Latin  ton,gue,  and  all  results  in  dis- 
appointment."  Even  Sturm  had  joined  m  the  complaint,  though  he 
kept  on  in  the  old  way,  so  that  Von  Raumer*^  was  able  to  say  of 
him,  "the  Jesuits  and  Sturm  appear  to  have  coincided  in  the  common 
aim  of  indoctrinating  their  scholars  with  Latinity,-  in  an  abso- 
ime  sacrifice  of  everything  to  the  single  object  of  storing  the 
mind  with  a  multitude  of  Latin  words  and  phrases.   For  the  sake  of 
this  Latinity,  they  crushed  out  the  vernacular." 

Latin  was  the  key  to  learning,  the  sole  key  to  all  learning. 
Nature  was  studied  not  in  the  fields  and  laboratory  as  now,  not 
even  in  books  in  the  vernacular,  but  in  Latin  translations  of 
Aristotle.   To  give  boys  this  key  (the  earlier  the  better)  school- 
masters devoted  their  best  energies.   To  accomplish  so  unnatural  a 
task  they  were  forced  to  become  tyrants,  the  torturers  of  the  boys. 
They  availed  themselves  of  the  evil  passions  of  emulation  and 
jealousy,  but  reliea  on  ignominy  and  the  rod. 

To  make  matters  worse  for  the  boys  the  Latin  grammar  was 

-'-Barnard's  Joui-nal  of  Educa  ticn,vol  .v.p  .203  . 

^Von  Raumer  in  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education, vol .v. p .217 . 
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written  in  Latin.   Not  a  word  of  the  vernacular  adulterated  its 
pages.    A  specimen  copy  of  Alvarus  has  five  hundred  rules  and  as 
many  exceptions.   In  some  schools  all  pupile  were  required  to 
speak  only  in  Latin,  even  in  cominon  conversation  and  in  play.  Boys 
were  punished  for  violation  of  this  rule,  or  at  least  v/ere  re- 
warded for  observing  it.   Let  me  quote  from  Von  Raumer's  account ■'• 
of  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  hi^manely  governed  of  these  schools 
that  of  Trotzendorf  in  Golber/r,  Prussia.   This  school  acquired 
extraordinary  renown  and  scholars  came  from  far  and  near:   "To 
prepare  boys  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  higher  faculties,  as 
theology,  medicine,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence",  was  Trotzen- 
dorf '  s  announcement  to  the  world.   To  this  end,  "grammar,  the 
mother  and  nurse  of  all  arts,  must  be  pursued  with  the  most 
thorough-going  diligence."   Every  v;eek  there  should  be  a  common 
exercise  in  writing  letters  in  Latin,  and  a  common  theme  should  be 
versified  by  the  whole  school.   In  these  exercises  "no  phrase  shall 
be  used  without  first  ascertaining  in  what  author  it  occurs,  and 
whether  it  is  sufficiently  elegant  and  api-ropriate . "   There  should 
be  no  use  of  the  mother  tongue,  but  "with  teachers  and  fellow 
pupi;i.s  the  Latin  alone  was  to  be  spoken." 

What  is  most  remarkable  is  that  Trotzendorf  succeeded  as  human 
success  goes.   "He  so  thoroughly  infused  the  Roman  tongue  into 

J-AiTierican  Journal  of  Education, vol  .v. p  .107» 
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his  school  that  the  boys  came  gradually  to  regard  their  mother 
tongue  as  a  foreign  language;  and  in  t?ie  neighborhood  it  was  deem- 
ed a  dis^-race  to  utter  even  a  v^ord  of  German.   "Could  you  have 
heard  the  Latin  accents  of  the  plough  boys  and  the  dairy-maids  you 
v/ould  have  thought,  surely  Goldberg  is  within  the  borders  of 
Lat  ium.  " 

It  must  be  said  in  honor  of  Trotzendorf  that  he  accomplished 
this  without  the  usiial  brutality  of  the  discipline  of  the  age.   He 
divided  his  school  into  six  classes  and  each  class  into  tribes, 
which  chose  from  their  number  certain  ones  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  the  government  of  the  school.   He  made  lar-e  use  of  pupil 
teachers  and  all  bright  boys  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
government  and  the  instruction  of  the  school.   He  punished  with 
the  rod,  by  the  lyre  (a  species  of  the  dunce  cap),  and  by  impris- 
onment.  He  established  a  system  of  government,  unique  and  vfise, 
by  which  he  threw  the  management  of  the  household  on  one  set  of 
boys;  of  tVie  tables  on  another;  of  the  lessons,  attendance  and 
order  on  another.   These  sets  were  chosen  in  turns  and  were  pre- 
sided over  by  Trotzendorf  as  perpetual  dictator.   Melanchthon, 
contemporary  of  Trotzendorf,  says  of  him  that  he  was  born  to  the 
government  of  a  school  as  truly  as  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus 
was  to  the  command  of  an  army.   Trotzendorf  was  a  Lutheran,  warm 
and  active  in  his  sympathies.   He  n:ained,  notwithstanding  the  se- 
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vere  thoroughness  of  his  school,  the  approbation  and  love  of  his 
pupils,  the  fullest  confidence  of  his  neighbors,  and  unusual 
respect.   He  lived  a  bachelor,  died  poor  through  generous  giving, 
and  v/as  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  grand  concourse  of  princes  and 
peasants   vying  in  doing  honor  to  his  memory. 

Such  a  school  v/as  not  a  bad  one.   It  v/as  relatively  good. 
So  were  the  Sturm  and  Jes^ait  schools.   They  were  the  best  that 
could  be  built  with  such  an  essentially  and  radically  vicious  con- 
ception of  human  nature.   Think  of  the  vast  press-ore,  much  of  it  of 
an  unnatural  and  indefensible  kind, .  that  even  the  genial  Trot- 
zendorf  must  have  brought  to  bear  on  boys  to  accomplish  such  a 
complete  latinization  of  their  tongues. 
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Comenius*  System. 

Bacon  published  the   Novum  Organura  in   1620,    a  part    of   the 
m:-gna   Instauratio.    by  which   latter  name   Comenius    refers    to   this 
great   work    in  his   writings.      He    says:-*-      "When   Bacon's    Instauratio 
magna   came   into  my  hands,-   a  wonderful   work,-    I   was    convinced   that 
philosophy  must    be    studied   according  to   the    leadings   of   the    senses, 
reason  and  books."      This   wo->-k   not    only    inspired   Comenius    bat    it 
armed  him  with   a  met?iod.      Perhaps   in   strict    justice   to   Ratich   it 
should   be    said  that    the    Baconian  method  for    investigation   cor- 
rected  and   supplemented  Ratich' s  method   of  teaching   in   Comenius' 
mind.      Ratich  had   been  given   opportunity   to   make   t:''ial  of   a  new 
method   in   lol9,    but    being  a  man   of   schemes,    rather   than  of   deeds, 
he   had  not    succeeded.      Opposition  arose   and  he    failed.      His  method 
was    that    of    sense-perception   and  fitted  the    Baconian   philosophy. 

Comenius   knew   of   t.Yie    widespread  discontent    from   Spain  to   PolEind. 
read 
He^everything  he    could  find   on   the    subject    of    reforms.      He  mod- 
estly   says:    "Those   who   know  me   intimately,    know    I    am  a  man  of 
mode -ate    ability,    and   of    almost    no    learning,    but   who,    bewailing 
the    evils    of   his    time,    is   eager   to   remedy   them,    if   rie   may   in   any 
way  do   so,    either  by  his   ov/n   discoveries,    or   those    of   others."      He 
was    astonished  at   the    success   of  his   first    book,    but    remained  the 
same  modest    toiler,    giving    credit    to  whomever   due.       It    is    doubtful 

iBarnard's   Journal    of  Kducation, vol .v.p .271 . 
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whether  either  Gomenius  or  St.Cyran  ever  felt  "the  gnawing  tooth 
of  jealousy."  He  was  prompt  to  acknowledf^e  his  obligation,  to  an 
enemy  even,  as  he  did  when  he  stated  that  he  got  the  idea  and  plan 
of  his  Janua  Reserata  fr-om  an  earlier  Jesuit  v;ork. 

I  shall  consider  his  system  under  three  heads,  and  shall  make 
use  of  the  translation  of  Karl  Von  Raumer,-^  as  affording  an  ex- 
cellent general  treatment,  and  of  the  work  of  Professor  Laurie,-^ 
as  giving  a  critical  survey  from  a  recent  point  of  view.   I  am 
under  obligations  also  to  Mr. Quick,  "^  and  to  several  inaugural  dis- 
sertations issued  from  different  German  universities,  all  of  which 
will  be  referred  to  in  the  connection  in  v;hich  I  have  used  them. 

Glasses  or  Grades  of  Schools. 

The  Mother  School  (The  Family).   Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano, 
and  much  other  most  excellent  advice  to  parents  form  the  opening 
of  the  course.   The  observing  faculties  are  to  be  exercised  through 
an  appeal  to  all  the  five  senses.   During  the  first  six  years  the 
foundation  should  be  laid  for  all  the  child  is  to  learn  in  after 
life. 

-•■Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  vol  .v.  1858  ,p  .  257  . 
John  Hui'st  Oomenius. 

'=^Laurie,  John  Amos  Comenius:His  Life  and  Educational  Works. 
•^Q,uick,  Educational  Reformers. 
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Physics:  Learn  the  sorts  of  things  and  the  names  and  in  that 
order,  first  the  thing,  then  the  name  for  it #   Learn  the  members 
of  the  body  and  names  for  them. 

Statistics:  Leam  about  weight,  light  and  heavy  balancing  of 
things, etc . 

Optics:  Names  for  light,  darkness,  and  the  principal  colors 

Geography:  The  circle  of  knowledge  should  gradually  widen 
from  the  cradle  to  the  house,  the  garden,  the  street,  the  city 
or  fields,  the  country,  the  world. 

Astronomy:  The  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  their  aomrion  aspects 
ana  Ghan';^es. 

GVironology :  Diy  and  nig.at  ,  hour,  "/eek,  .-.lonth,  y'l-",   holidays, 
seasons . 

History:  Recent  and  current  events  and  how  they  affect 
individual  men. 

Economics:  Domestic  economy  and  management. 

Politics:  Some  idea  of  the  civil  government  and  of  its  offi- 
cers . 

Arithmetic:  Counting  and  simple  addition  ana  subtraction. 
Geometry:  Long  and  short,  broad  and  narrow,  thick  and  thin; 
lines,  circle s, etc . ,  and  ordinary  measures. 

Mechanics:  Carrying  from  one  place  to  another,  arranging 
building,   taking  down,-  all  of  which  children  delight  to  do. 
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Grammar:  Correct  speech,  knowledge  of  letters,  syllables, 
v/ords;  a  taste  for  little  verses  of  poetry  which  children  should 
be  tau'^ht  to  repeat. 

Rhetoi'^ic  :  By  hearing  correct  metaphors  and  by  the  inflections 
of  the  voice . 

Religion:  Children  should  be  trained  to  recognize  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  dependence  on  Him,  rev/ard  or  pianishment  as  coming 
from  Kim.   They  should  commit  to  memory  certain  elements  of  the 
GViristian  religion,  and  be  taught  to  pray  with  bended  knee  and 
folded  hands. 

Dialectics:  Require  direct  and  adequate  answers,  and  a  se- 
quence of  thouglit  . 

Music:  Children  should  hear  songs  and  hymns,  and  sing  them. 

Morality  or  Ethics:  Temperance  in  all  things,  cleanliness, 
civility,  helpfulness,  obedience,  reverence,  justice,  chastity^ 
patience,  forgiveness. 

Metaphysics:  Something,  nothing,  is,  is  not,  so,  otherwise, 
where,  when,  like,  unlike. 

Such   should   be   the  mother   school,    a   compendium  or   an 
introduction   to   all    that    the   wisest   man   could    learn.      Bacon's 
philosophy  v;as    to  make  men  happier   in   this    life;    it   was   utilita- 
rian.     Gornenius'    scheme    also  was   for   this    life,    but    chiefly   to 
fit    for  the   next.      He   adopted  Bacon  and  added   Saint    Gyran.      None 
knew   better   than   Comenius  how  utterly   inadequate   were   the   families 
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of  the  peasantry  of  Europe,  degraded  and  brutalized  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  V/ar,  to  put  in  practice  any  si^cVi  course  of  home  trainin?^. 
It  was  an  ideal  for  the  better  classes.   Here  is  the  first  su-ges- 
tion  of  the  kindergarten,  only  that  each  household  as  .-ell  as  it 
could,  was  to  form  siach  a  school. 

The  Primary  or  the  Vernacular  School. 

Age  of  pupils  six  to  twelve  years;  both  sexes;  all  children 
whether  dull  or  bright .   In  the  forenoon  they  should  pursue  such 
exercises  as  appeal  to  the  unaerstandin<T  and  the  memory;  in  the 
afternoon  session,  such  as  draw  out  the  voice  and  the  hand.   New 
matter  should  be  tau'ht  in  the  forenoon;  reviev/s,  transcriptions, 
etc.  in  the  afternoon. 

Daily  Progranune. 
6-7  A.M.  Hymns,  reading  of  Scriptures,  meditation,  prayer. 

Recess . 
7.30-8.30.  The  lessons  of  the  day  taught. 

Recess  (Play ) . 
9-10.  The  lessons  of  the  day  recited. 

Noon. 
1-2.  Music  or  pleasant  mathematical  games  and  exercises. 

Recess  (Play) . 
2.30-3.30.  History. 
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4-5.  Exercise  in  skill, etc. 

Recess . 
4-5.  Composition  or   other  exercise  in  style. 

The  same  hours  were  kept  throughout  the  different 
schools  of  the  Gomenius  system,  though  of  course  the  arrangement 
of  studies  and  recitations  differed  greatly.   Gymnastics,  physi- 
cal culture,  and  play  were  encouraged. 

Glasses  of  the  primary  school  (one  year  each)  known  as  the 

I.  Violarium  -  Bed  of  violets. 

II.  Rosarium  -  Rose  garden. 

III.  Viridium  -  A  plantation  of  trees. 

IV.  Labyrinthus  -  Ornamental  pleasure  garden. 

V.  Balsamentum  -  Fragrant  -roves. 

VI.  Paradisus  -  Park  of  mental  pleasures. 

It  was  a  cardinal  principle  with  Gomenius  that  learning 
and  school  were  to  be  as  easy  and  as  attractive  as  possible.   The 
above  school  v/as  the  last  one  for  all  the  ?irls  (except  as  they 
chose  to  take  private  instruction)  and  for  the  majority  of  the 
boys.   It  should  teach  all  that  would  be  of  use  for  the  VThole  of 
life,  and  in  the  ■vernacular  only.   The  beginnings  were  made  in  the 
mother  school.   They  are  here  more  fully  taught. 
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Subjects  taught  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

1.  To  read  all  things  in  one's  own  tongue. 

2.  To  write  neatly,  quickly,  and  grammatically. 

3.  To  use  arithmetic  practically. 

4.  To  measure  lengths , breadths ,  distances. 

5.  To  sing  common  melodies,  also  notation  hymns. 

6.  To  repeat  the  more  common  psalms  and  hymns. 

7.  To  repeat  the  catechism  and  some  Holy  Writ. 

8.  To  understand  and  practice  moral  principles. 

9.  To  understand  simple  economy  and  politics. 

10.  To  understand  general  history  of  the  world;  the  creation,,  fall, 

redemption  of  man  and  the  Government  of  God. 

11.  To  understand  ^^eography,  especially  of  one's  own  country. 

12.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts  so  that  boys  may 

better  understand  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  and  that  op- 
portunities be  thus  given  to  them  to  find  out  special  apti- 
tudes . 

This  twelfth  topic  was  nothing  less  than  the  idea  of  the 
modern  industrial  training  schools,  now,  after  much  debate,  be- 
coming acceptable  and  popular. 
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The  Grarnrriar  or  Latin  School. 

This  was  the  preparatory  school  for  the  universit?';  it  v/as 
the  gymnasiiJm.   The  age  of  pupils  was  froir,  twelve  to  eighteen 
years.   Only  boys  and  only  those  who  Y/ere  capable  axid  aspiring 
were  to  be  received.    The  course  v/as  but  a  fuller  development  of 
the  work  be.^yun  in  tiie  mother  school  and  carried  to  a  higher  de- 
gree in  the  primary  school,  with  the  single  exception  of  attention 
to  manual  training.   The  vernaciilar  is  no  longer  the  leading  study, 
though  it  is  not  omitted  nor   neglected.   The  method  necessarily 
grows  less  and  less  of  sense-perception  and  less  realistic.   Math- 
ematics now  became  pure  and  abstract;  ethics  not  questions  of  what 
but  v/hy;  and  rhetoric  is  encouraged  to  take  bolder  flights. 

The  Course. 

The    Vernacular 
Latin 


/ 


Graminar 


\ 


< 

Greek   and 


The   Trivium 


/  '\    Hebrew 

\ 


Music  Practical    and   theoretical 

and 


Style    arid   composition 


Rhetoric 
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and 

Arithmetic,  practical  and  abstract 
\      Geometry,  practical  and  analytical 
The  Quadrivium 

Music,  practical  and  composition 
Astronomy,  physical  and  mathematical 
Also  natural  history,  mineralogy  and  their  applications  to 
the  arts;  geography;  chronology;  history;  ethics  and  Christian 
theology. 

Six  Yearly  Glasses. 

I. 

The  Grammar  or  Vest ibulaiy  Class . 

1.  The  Vernacular  scientifically  treated. 

2.  Latin.   Letters,  characters,  declensions  and  conjugations 

painted  on  the  walls;  text-book,  "The  Vest  ibuliun. " 

3.  Morals,  methodically  and  scientifically  taught  and  practed 

by  all . 

4.  Religion.   Piety;  precepts  on  the  walls;  eternity  our  goal; 

reading  the  Holy  Scriptures;  good  v/orks. 

5.  Arithmetic.  Rudiments,  v/eights  and  m.easures . 
G.   Geometry,  form.s  further  developed. 

7 .   Music ,  vocal . 
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II. 

Physics  or  Janual  Class. 

1.  Physics,  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy.   On  the  v/all  s  paintings 

of  the  most  important  natural  objects  mentioned  in  the  text 
of  Janua. 

2.  Vernacular,  important  rules  on  the  T/all . 

3.  Latin,  knowledge  of  things  and  words,  and  grammatical  construc- 

tion from  Janua. 

4.  Aritlimet  ic ,  addition  and  subtraction. 

5.  Geometry,  plane  figures. 

6.  Music,  continuation  of  first  year. 

7.  Morals  and  Religion,  trie  catechism  should  be  thoroughly  learned. 

III. 
Mathematical  or  Atreal  Class. 

1.  Arithmetic,  multiplication  and  division. 

2.  Geometry,  solid  figures. 

3.  Vernacular,  continued  rules  for  the  elegancies  of  written  speech 

on  the  v/alls  . 

4.  Latin,  the  Atrium  studied;  Latin  poets  read. 

5.  Music  continued. 

6.  Morals  and  Religion,  epitome  of  the  Scriptures,  commit  psalms, 

hymns  and  prayers. 

7.  The  School  Ludus.   The  Janua  dramatized  is  here  introduced. 
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IV. 
Ethical  oi'  Philosophical  Class. 

1.  Morals,  virtues  and  vices,  their  relation  and  special  applica- 

tion to  life. 

2.  Religion,    hyrnns   and   forms    of  morning   and  evening  prayer.    Pray- 

ers before  and  after  meals. and  studies.   Life  of  Christ  har- 
monized from  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  Arithmetic,  rule  of  three. 

4.  Geometry,  trigonometry. 

5.  Statics,  elements  only. 
i.  Music,  instrumental. 

7.  Physics,  natural  history,  Helia  and  Pliny. 

8.  Latin,    text-book,    "Palace   of  Wisdom." 

9.  Greek    (optional)    begun,    last  hour  of   day. 

On  the   walls   are  figures   to   assist    in  arithmetic,    geometry, 
statics   and  anatomy. 

V. 
Dialectical   or  logic    Class. 

1.  Logic.    On  the    walls   emblems   to   represent    or   suggGst    emanations 

of   the  mind.    Select    rules   of   logic.    Text-book. 

2.  Religion.    Study   collections   of   hymns   and  prayers.    A  manual   of 

the   Bible   to   be   called  the    "Gate   of  the    Sanctuary".    A  chapter 
of   the   Greek   New   Testainent    read   daily. 
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3.  The    afternoon  hours   devoted  to    arithmetic,    geometry,    astronomy, 

geography,    the    elements   of   optics,    ana  tVie    history   of  mechani- 
cal   inventions.    A   suitable    class   book  was   to   be    prepared  giv- 
ing  a  scientific    treatment. 

4.  Latin.    Caesar,    Gurtius,    Justin,    Nepos. 

5.  Greek.    The   Orators,    also   Plutarch's   Lives. 

VI. 
Political  Class. -l- 

1.  Politics.    On  the   v/all   pictures    of   human   bodies,    some   wanting 

the   full   complement    of   limbs,    others   having   a   superabiindance , 
to   represent    the    significance   of   order    in   government.      Text- 
book  to   be   prepared. 

2.  Religion.  The  Bible,  full  text.  Universal  wisdom.  Text-book  to 

be  prepared. 

3.  Arithmetic    applied   and   tne    logic    of   numbers. 

4.  Geometry,    applied  to    architect^jire . 

5.  Geography   of   the   world. 

6.  Astronomy,    theory   of   the   planets    and   doctrine    of   eclipses. 

7.  Latin,    Sallust ,    Cicero,    Virgil,    Horace. 

■^The   Vl.Ciass   of   Comenius '    original   scheme  was   entitled  the 
Rhetoric    Cl.ass.      Wlien  he    established   the    scliool   in  Pat  ale,    he 
changed   it    into   these   two    classes    VI. and  VII. for   some   reason. 
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8.  Greek,  Th.^cydides  and  the  poets. 

9.  Dialectics,  discussion  in  Latin. 

VII. 
Theological  Class. 

1.  Theology.  Scripture  emblems  on  the  walls.   Table  of  Hebrew 

Grammar.   "Palace  of  Wisdom"  a  text -book. 

2.  Mathematics.  Sacred  architect  ire ,  Temple  of  Solomon,  etc. 

3.  History,  Universal  Church;  order  of  Divine  Providence. 

4.  Hebrew  should  be  acquired. 

5.  Classics,  readings  from  selected  authors. 

6.  Style,  through  writing  on  sacred  subjects;  reading  of  select 

authors;  text-book. 

Comenius'  sch3me  embraced  a  university  course  and  a  Schola 
Pansophica.  but  he  never  elaborated  courses  of  study  beyond  those 
I  hiive  just  analyzed.   Indeed,  never  in  his  lifetime  were  these 
put  into  full  operation.   The  schools  he  foimded  were  of  short 
duration,  ov/ing  to  the  disturbances  of  the  times.   Where  tried 
afterwards  great  modifications  had  to  be  made  in  his  scheme.   Its 
povfer  was  in  the  vital  principle  of  liberalism  it  contained,  and 
in  the  Baconian  philosophy  at  the  heart  of  his  text -books. 
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Text -Books. 

Comenius  was  a  voluminous  writer.l  He  prepared  many  text- 
books, three  of  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  course 
of  the  Latin  School,  that  a  description  of  them  is  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  that  course  and  of  his  peculiar  method.  They 
shed  a  flood  of  light  on  later  text -book  writings,  and  show  us  the 
fountain  head  of  the  ideas  pervading  some  of  the  very  best  of  our 
modern  v/riters  on  education. 

I. 
The  Vestibulum  or  Latin  Primer'^contains  one  thousand  words  in 
five  hundred  simple  sentences. 

(First  Year  of  Latin  School) 

1.  Invitatio,  what  the  study  promises. 

2.  Classification  of  things:  Nouns. 

3.  Modifications  of  things:  Adjectives. 

4.  Mention  or  recalling  things:  Pronouns. 

5 .  Mov em ent  s  :  Ve  vb  s . 

6.  Manner   of    action   and  passion:mode , voice , adverbs . 

7.  Gircurastances    of   things   and  actions:    Prepositions. 

ISee   Barnard's    Journal   of   Education, vol .x.p .297 . 

2This   book  was  made   as   realistic   as   possible    and  was   to   be   taught 
thoroughly   in  that    spirit.      It   would  have   been   illustrated   only 
that    Comenius   failed  to    find   a   suitable   engraver  for  that   purp.ose . 
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8.  Coherence  of  things  and  actions:  Gonjimctions . 

9.  Oompend  of  things  and  actions:  Inter- j  ect  ions. 

10.  Examples  of  the  deprivation  and  relation  of  words. ^ 

11.  Rudiments  of  grammar  in  eleven  parts, 2  of  Y/hich  (l)  treats  of 

the  letters  and  (2  to  10)  correspond  with  2  to  10  of  the  Ves- 
tibulum. 

12.  Fifteen  simple  rules  of  syntax. 

A  vocabulary  was  appended  containing  in  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  all  and  only  of  the  words  used  in  the  Vestibulum,  and  a 
number   corresponding  to  the  sentence  of  the  Vestibulum  where  the 
word  was  used. 


■^A  vernacular  translation  was  prefixed  in  which  the  words  were 
to  be  connected  as  definitely  as  possible  with  things.   The  Latin 
text  v/as  taken  up.   the  psychological  notion  was  to  pass  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  immediately  overcome 
the  unknown. 

'=^This  book  was  written  in  Latin,  but  was  to  be  carefully  trans- 
lated and  fully  explained  in  the  vernacular.   It  was  to  be  gone 
through  ten  times. 
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II . 

The  Janua  Reserata. 
This  was  composed  finally  after  several  revision  of  three 
parts  : 

1.  This  %'as  an  etymological  lexicon  (in  Latin).   A  forest  of 
words  (Silva  verboriim)  where  branches  were  to  be  traced  to  tr'.jnks, 
and  tr^jnks  to  roots,  twenty-five  hiindred  in  niomber,  during  four 
months  of  drill  that  must  have  been  painfully  like  that  of  the  old 
method,  which  Gomenius  v;-ished  to  supersede.   Out  of  this  material 
the  second  book  is  made. 

2.  Gramiriatica  Janualis  (in  Latin).   The  introduction  laments 
the  faults  of  the  old  methods  of  teaching  Latin  and  promises  an 
easier.   Its  chapters  are  (1)  letters;  (2)  syllables;  (3)  words; 
(4)  phrases;  (5)  sentences;  (6)  periods;  (7)  speech  or  oration. 
It  begins  where  the  Vest ibul urn  left  off  with  plain  syntax,  and 
ends  just  before  the  subtleties  and  niceties  of  the  Janua  itself. 

3.  The  Janua.   "The  Gate  of  Languages  Unlocked,  or  the  Semi- 
nary of  all  Languages  and  Sciences."   It  contains  onethousand 
sentences,  simple,  complex  and  compound,  in  one  hundred  chapters, 
eight  thousand  w^ords. 

This  book   be.-^ins  v/ith  the  creation  and  surveys  all  human 
knowledge.   It  is  an  ajnplif ication  of  the  Vestibuluin  and  of  the 
course  of  the  mother  ^^chool.   It  is  an  encyclopaedic  and  thorough- 
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ly  realistic.   German  equivalents  ran  in  parallel  columns  v;ith  the 
Latin.   This  book  also  was  to  be  gone  throup;h  ten  times.   At  the 
first  reading  the  words  were  to  be  intimately  associated  v*-ith 
things,  then  the  Latin  would  be  vmderstood  and  remembered.   At  the 
second,  the  whole  should  be  written  out  in  both  the  vernacular  and 
the  Latin;  at  the  third,  the  teacher  was  to  read  the  Latin  and  call 
for  translations;  at  the  fourth,  the  grammar  v;as  to  be  written  out; 
at  the  fifth,  special  attention  was  to  be  given  to.i^oots  and  der- 
ivations; at  the  sixth,  to  synonyms,  paradigms, etc . ;  at  the 
seventh,  to  thorough  parsing;  at  the  eighth,  to  recitation;  at 
the  ninth,  logical  analysis;  and  at  the  tenth,  tio  an  examination 

of  the  substance.   Fearfull   Gomenius  himself  in  later  years  be- 
came convinced  that  he  had  overloaded  the  book. 

III. 
The  Atrium. 
This  work  was  also  entirely  in  Latin  and  was  composed  of 
three  parts : 

1.  Gramimar  of  Latin.  " Ars  Qrnatoria.  sive  grammat  ica  elegans . " 
An  abundant  vocabulary  and  a  freedom  of  expression,  rather  than 
the  graces  of  a  finished  style,  are  here  the  objects  sought,  as 
will  appear  from  the  connection  t?iis  book  makes  between  the  Janua 
and  the  "Palace  of  Authors",  a  text-book  prepared,  but  never  writ- 
Ill 


ten.   Gomenius  adheres  to  his  q;reat  principle  and  things 
precede  words. 

2.  The  Atrium:  An  encyclopaedia  containing  one  thousand  para- 
graphs and  one  hundred  sections.   It  is  the  Janua  amplified  in  a 
style  of  language  more  idiomatic  and  rhetorical.   But  it  is  nev- 
ertheless exceedingly  practical  and  as  realistic  as  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  . 

3.  A  Lexicon  was  proposed  but  was  never  wfitten. 

Gomenius  wrote  two  other  text -books  that  must  be  men- 
tioned as  especially  illustrative  of  the  departure  he  made  from 
the  ola  methods.   His  Physics,!  written  in  163;5/  shows  his  tho- 
rough realism,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  courses  of  study  de- 
scribed above,  but  it  was  v/ritten  under  inspiration  received  from 
the  great  Spanish  teacher,  Vives,  against  the  Aristotelian  method, 
and  in  favor  of  observation  and  induction.   It  is  the  first  text- 
book in  physics  written  on  the  modern  method.   The  most  enduring 
of  all  his  books  was  the  Orb is  Pictus  produced  in  1657,  and  in- 
tended to  supplement  the  Vestibulizm.   Of  this  the  first  illustratec 
child's  book,  the  successors  have  become  legion;  but  few  of  them 
even  yet  have  more  points  of  real  interest  for  children  than  this 
fan^ous  old  book. 

-•■American  Journal  of  Education, vol  .v. pp  .270-271. 
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Methods  of   Comenius  .-•- 

First.    Teaching.      All   teaching   should   be   sense-realistic. 
The   teacher   sriould  keep    in   close   touch  with  nature  .      Among   a 
wealth  of    suggestions,    he   gives   the    following  rules: 

I.   How   are   we   to   teach   surely? 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 
(8 
19 


Nature   attends   to   a  fit    time. 

Nature   prepares  mate-^ial. 

Nature   takes    a  fit    subject. 

Nature   dees  not    confuse  us. 

Nature    begins    all    operations   from  within. 

Nature   proceeds  from  generals   to    specials. 

Nature    proceeds   step    by    step. 

Nature   does   not    stop   till   the    task    is   done. 

Nature    avoids    its    contrary,    v:hat    hinders. 


(10)    Nature    avoids    its   contrary. 

II.  How  are   we   to   teach   surely    (ten  more    suggestions)? 

III.  How   are   we    to    teach   solidly    (ten  more    suggestions)? 

■'■Laurie,p  .82 ;    also   Von   Raumer   in   Barnard's   Journal   of  Educa- 
t  ion, vol .V. 
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Second.  Text -Books.  ••-   Six  text -books,  accordinpc  to  his  plan, 
should  be  prepared  in  the  vernacular,  corresponding  to  the  f^rades 
of  his  school  course,  each  advancing  above  the  preceding  one  by  an 
easy  and  connected  succession  in  all  the  branches.   At  t?ie  end  of 
the  sixth  book  and  course,  pupils  should  have  mastered   the  vernac 
ular  so  that  they  mif^ht  go  out  from  the  school  with  a  complete 
practical  knowledge  of  their  ov/n  tongue  and  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  taught  to  make  them  intelligent  and  useful,  members 
of  society.   These  text-books,  Comenius  thinks,  will  besides  have 
great  educative  influence  in  the  homes  of  the  children,  which,  of 
course,  the  old  books  in  Latin  did  not  have. 

Third.  Discipline  .'^  Finally  he  devised  a  system  of  class 
management  which  threw  a  large  part  of  the  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  the  pupils.   He  gives  the  teacher  "Prac- 
tical Hints",  twenty  in  nLimber,  of  deep  significsirice .   There  is  no 
an  intimation  of  compulsion  nor  any  talk  about  winning  the  love  of 
the  pupil.   He  makes  an  earnest,  direct,  and  continuous  appeal  to 
the  self-assertive  principle  in  every  mind,  to  exert  itself  in 
noble  effort.   There  is  in  these  hints  an  assumption  that  the 
teacher  is  an  example  of  noble  conduct,  that  he  is  canpetent  and 

iLaurie ,174. 
'^Laurie,  131. 
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and    consistent,    well-poised  and   God-fearing.      Gomenius  had  no  pa- 
tience  with   those   parents   who"spoil   chilaren   by   a  want    of  wholesorr.p 
strictness."      But    only    in  rare    cases   did  he    tolerate   the   rod,    and 
then   only   as   a   last    resort    before   expulsion.      He    took    this   advanc- 
ed position,    not    out    of   sentiment,    but    for   a   reason  founded  on   a 
principle    in  education,    and  he   did   it    in   an   age  vrhen  punishment, 
even   cruel   beating,    v/as   almost   universal   in  fsjiiily    and   school 
government,    and  v;as   inflicted,    not    alone   for   offences    and   omis- 
sions,   but    also   for   inability   to    accomplish   assigned  tasks.      Ira- 
SftSrallty      and   all    impurity  he   dealt   with  promptly,    firmly   and   yet 
with   kindness.      But    vice   must   not    remain.      He  would  eradicate    it. 
Better   that    the   child   should  not    be   educated   at  all    than   to   be 
strengthened   in  vice. 

Results   of   the    Analysis. 
We  find  that    Gomenius  had  gathered  up    the    best    of   about    all 
that   preceded   or  was    contemporary  v/ith  him.      He    is   the    first    great 
systematizer   in   a  better  way.     His    efforts    are    often   crude    and 
strained,    tlieoretical   and  needin^T   to    be    correctea   by  practice. 
Von   Raumer   says    that   when  he  v;rote,    Gomenius'      system  v;as   followed 
substantially    in   Saxony   and  Bavaria;    ajid  again,    he   says    "The    in- 
fluence     of   Gomenius   on  later  pedagogues,    and  especially   on  Meth- 
odians,    is    immeasurable."      Wlien  we    turn   to   Basedou   and   to   Pesta- 
lozzi   we    find   only   a  fuller   development    of    ideas   expressed   or   im- 
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plied  in  Comenius*   v^rit  ings.   His  works  contain  the  germs  of 
nearly  all  the  later  rjreat  educational  developments.   Y/e  find  the 
extreme  type  of  individualism  consistent  with  social  order.   He  is 
not  extravagant  and  wild  on  that  subject  as  is  Rousseau.   But  it 
is  certainly  noticeable  that  rule,  order,  absolutism  is  rather 
implied  than  expressed,  and  that  the  great  burden  of  his  efforts 
is  to  leaa  out  the  learner  to  a  larger  self.   Compulsion  is  at  its 
minimum;  force  is  no  more  suggested  than  though  he  were  writ  ing 
on  horticulture.   This  indeed  was  a  favorite  figure  of  Comenius, 
and  a  pertinent  criticism  of  his  system  is  that  it  was  too  nearly 
a  hot-house  culture,  which  c-iticism  can  be  made  justly  of  the 
Port  Royal  Schools. 

Conclusion. 
In  the  Stiarmian  system  we  have  founa  little  to  draw  out  the 
individuality  of  the  pupil.   It  was  a  treatment  en  masse .   All 
'were  subjected  to  the  same  identical  process.   The  crude  unsorted 
material  was  put  in  at  one  end  of  the  educational  factory,  passed 
through  the  same  shaping  influences,  and  v^^as  expected  to  issue  at 
the  other  end  in  about  a  uniform  prescribed  type  of  classical 
Christian  scholar.   The  system  rarely  ---ose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
State  or  national  one,  but  remained  rather  an  adjunct  of  the 
Church,  or  of  the  various  churches.   Such  was  the  Protestant  sys- 
tem of  education. 
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In  the  Jesuit  system  vre  find  a  subtile  and  a  profound  under- 
standing of  the  depths  of  the  riuman  heart,  a  grasp  of  the  sy:  rings 
of  action  at  once  delicate  and  powerful,  a  real  psychological  ba- 
sis on  which  to  found  a  system  of  eaucation.   On  this  basis  tney 
built,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  subverting  the  individual  will 
and  of  subordinating  it  to  a  higher  will,  that  of  the  order.   The 
Jesuits  carefiaiy  sorted  their  material  and  assi.^ned  it  to  modi- 
fications of  the  one  general  process,  v;hich  in  the  judgment  of 
that  superior  will,  would  redound   "to  the  greater  glory  of  Gnd", 
to  use  their  own  phrase.   The  whole  body  of  Jesuits  was  to  form  an 
alert  and  varied  army,  which  should  be  ubiquitous  and  irresisti- 
ble.  Such  result  was  to  be  attained  through  the  spiritual  exer- 
cises.  In  the  constitutions  we  founa  the  most  ample  provisions 
and  directions  for  making  the  order  effective  in  popular  educa- 
tion and  in  the  institutions  of  learning  the  world  over.   Its 
plans  embraced  free  public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 
Its  curriculum  embraced  every  language,  eve^y  science,  every  art 
that  could  give  a  Jesuit  access  to  men  or  gain  influence  and  power 
for  the  order.   It  proposed  no  less  a  task  than  the  evangelization 
of  the  v/orld  through  teaching;  it  woula  reduce  the  world  to  one 
will,  its  will;  it  would  subject  all  men  to  one    rule,  that  of  the 
Holy  Mother  Church  as  represented  by  the  papacy. 

In  the  system  of  the  Port  Royalists  v^e  found  a  curious  con- 
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tradiction  within  itself  of  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  indi- 
vidiiality  of  the  child  associated  v;ith  the  extreme  view  of  the 
fallen  and  lost  condition  of  hiaman  nature,  and  the  consequent  need 
of  free  grace,  in  fact  the  very  extreme  of  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion.  Notwithstanding  their  belief  in  election  they  sought  with 
a  sv;eetness  and  loftiness  of  purpose,  and  with  an  insight  into  the 
child-mind,  both  rare  and  beaut  if lal,  to  lead  that  mind  to  act  as 
though  entire  freedom  of  choice  were  uod's  order  in  the  universe. 
The  evil  in  human  nature  was  not  so  much  to  be  eradicated  as  to  be 
overcome  by  tlie  growth  of  the  good. 

This  movement  was  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  rarely  cultured 
and  unselfish  men,  hence  it  took  tne  form  rather  of  elegant  schol- 
arship, polite  learning  than  of  practical  knoVifledge  ,   It  operated 
on  selected  mate-'-'ial,  sought  no  publicity  or   wide  scope,  and  made 
no  alliances  v/ith  Church  or  State.   It  must  be  said  of  this  sys- 
tem that  while  it  seemed  to  give  the  reine^  to  individuality  and 
while  there  was  a  large  healthful  play  of  the  faculties  of  the 
child,  there  was  a  very  positive  ana  aefinite,  though  indirect 
supervision  and  direction  of  mental  activities. 

Gomenius'  system  fir-st  discloses  to  us  a  full  recognition  of 
the  individual.   All  men  were  to  be  educated  and  each  in  those 
faculties  which  he  chose  to  'cultivate.   There  v;as  not  wanting  in 
the  system  a  definite  purpose.   But  it  left  the  point  to  be  gained 
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to  individual  option  and  effort.   It  offered  means  of  growth;  it 
invited  all  and  each  to  con;e  and  fjet  good  healthful  stimulus  and 
food  for  the  mind,  and  it  undertook  to  distribute  that  food  in  an 
orderly  and  systematic  way.   Life  is  for  this  world  and  the  next. 
Education  nmst  be  practical,  consistent,  and  Baconian  in  charac- 
ter.  Knowledge  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  nor  injected,  into  the 
pupil;  he  was  to  grow  into  pov/er  as  he  ought  to  grow  in  -"^race  day 
by  day. 

As  world-embracing  as  the  scheme  of  the  Jesuits,  this  system 
of  Gomenius  might  be  adopted  by  but  not  imposed  upon  each  prince 
and  State  that  would  care  for  the  education  of  the  people.   Every- 
where in  the  scheme  freedom  of  choice-  the  greatest  freedom  con- 
sistent with  effective  social  organization-  makes  it  the  type 
par  excellence   of  lioeralism  in  education.   As  a  last  result  of 
our  study  we  find  the  Sturmian  and  the  Jesuit  systems  standing  in 
sharp  contrast,  in  antithesis  with  the  Port  Royal  and  the  Comenian 
systems.   The  first  two  are  types  of  absolutism;  the  second  two 
of  individualism  in  eaucation. 

The  old  positive  system  was   imported  into  our  country 
by  colonists.   Its  marks  are  everywhere  on  all  our  educational  in- 
stitutions.  Its  story  is  told  in  the  histories-"-  of  our  colleges 

ISee  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia, by  Herbert 
B. Adams, Ph. D. , Prof essor  of  History  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
and  Education  in  the  United  States, by  Richard  G.Boone , A.M. , Pro- 
fessor of  Padagogy  in  Indiana  Universitv. 
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and  universities,  and  of  our  lower  schools.-'-  There  were,  hov^'ever, 
early  inaications  of  the  rising  of  ^  more  liberal  spirit.   Harvard 
College  extended  an  invitation  to  Comenius  to  become  her  President. 
William  and  Mary  College  contended  with  Harvard  for  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  to  demand  changes  in  the  old  curriculum  and  the 
introduction  of  modern  studies.   We  have,  by  direct  importation 
through  the  agency  of  Horace  Mann,  John  D.  Philbrick,  and  many 
other  public  school  men,  and  throxigh  our  munerous  college  graduates 
v^ho  have  gone  abroad  to  study,  and  through  the  teachers  brought 
over,  and  text -books  adopted  and  imitated,  a  vast  addition  to  this 
early  stock  of  liberal  ideas  in  education.   At  no  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  movement  has  more  valuable  wo -k  been  done  than  is  now 
being  encouraged  by  Dr. William  T.  Harris,  U.S. Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, and  by  Dr. James   MacAliste^•,  Presiaent  of  the  Drexel  In- 
stitute, Philadelphia. 

The  final  adjustment  of  this  yet  unsettled  question  of  the 
proper  relation  of  absolutism  and  individualism  in  an  American  ed- 
ucation will  be  such  a  coordination  of  prescribed  courses  of  study 
with  optional  courses  as  to  secure  that  general  intelligence  nec- 
essary to  the  proper  exercise  of  the  riglits  of  citizenship  and  at 

iSee  "Essay  on  Education",  by  Rev. Samuel  Knox, M. A.,  President  of 
Frederick  Academy,  Baltimore, 1797 . 
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the  same  time  to  give  a  preparation  for  special  departments  of 
industrial  life.   In  the  higher  education  the  courses  'will  be  suf- 
ficiently prescribed  and  definite  on   the  one  hand  to  give  an  ex- 
plicit meaning  to  degrees,  and  on  the  other,  will  be  sufficiently 
liberal  to  allov/  individual  talent  and  choice  every  encouragement 
necessary  for  their  healthy  action. 

The  question  discussed  in  this  thesis  is  a  part  of  the  ever 
present  problem.   Humanity  has  toiled  at  it  through  the  ages.   The 
ideal  of  human  earthly  life,  for  which  we  strive,  is  faultless 
peace  and  happiness  in  family,  school.  Church  and  State,  effected 
by  a  just  balancing  of  absolutism  and  autonomy.   The  actual  which 
we  attain  is  only  a  troubled  existence  while  we"  carry  on  a  life- 
and-death  struggle,  on  the  little  vantage-ground  won  for  us  by 
past  generations,  against  the  powers  of  darkness  and  of  evil  in 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms.   The  one  extreme  is  pitiless 
despotism;  th.e  otb.er  wild  anarchy.   Humanity  must  pass  between 
this  Scylla  and  that  Charybdis. 
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VITA. 
I  was  born  in  Franklin  Goimty,  Indiana,  March  13,1840.   My  pa- 
rents removed  to  Washington  Coimty,  Territory   of  Iowa,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year.   My  childhood  and  youth  were  spent  on  my  fa- 
ther's farm.   I  attended  school  in  the  log  schoolhouse  of  the  dis- 
trict in  winter  months,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  few  terms 
at  V/ashington  College  in  our  county  town,  and  a  few  more  at  Central 
University  in  Pella,  Marion  County,  Iowa.   I  enlisted  in  August, 
1861  in  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was 
afterwards  discharged  "for  disability".   In  1864  I  attended  the 
Iowa  State  University  one  term.   In  186r;  I  graduated  from  Bryant 
and  Stratton's  Commercial  Colle^re,  Chicago,  Illinois;  in  1870  from 
the  Law  School  of  Chicago  University.   I  have  taught  in  public 
and  private  schools  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kansas,  California,  and 
Washington.   I  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  with  the  degree 
of  A.B.  in  1889  and  pursued  graduate  studies  there  for  one  year. 
Since  then  I  have  been  studying  for  the  doctor's  degree  in  the 
Department  of  History  and  Politics  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty. 

Andrew  Fuller  Craven. 

May  1,189  3. 
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